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HE dignity and permanence of 
_ahabitation is nowhere better 
shown than in its dining- 
room. The pioneer is com- 
pelled to hew down the forest 
before he can build his cabin. 
After that comes the foundry, 
the machine shop and the rail- 
road, for utility is inexorable, 
and beauty must wait until 
the demands of her elder and 
stronger sister are satisfied. 
After rude force is tamed into 
power, orderly and regular as 
the succession of the seasons, 
the citizen has time to pause 
and look about him and woo 
that gentler spirit which soft- 
ens and refines the harsh and repulsive facts of material 
existence. The cabin gives place to the mansion more or less 
convenient and elaborate, which is rendered as attractive as 
his means and tastes allow. The hall had at first merely an 
entrance, narrow, cold and cheerless, without a single softened 
feature to abate its crudity. From it rose the stairs, straight 
and gaunt to the floor above, as uninviting as the rooms to 
which they gave access. In the new dwelling they are 
widened and finished with carvings of wood and marble. 
The black, bare walls need color, and the builder sends for 
an artist to tone them into richness and harmony. The draw- 
ing-room is made cheerful or imposing and the chambers 
pleasant and convenient, but the warmth and cheer of his 
life find their home in the dining-room. It is really the heart 
of the house. 

The dwelling should “ bear witness that human pleasure is 
the end for which it is built and garnished. It stands there 
under the sun and moon, to ends analogous and no less noble 
than theirs.” And what portion of the dwelling is worthy of 
more consideration than that in which the body is daily re- 
freshed and fortified? That garment of the soul on the ex- 
hilaration and health of which so much power and ease 
depend, certainly demands the most careful attention. 

For eating is not a mere physical process among cultured 
people. The relaxation of the stress of daily life, the inter- 
play of wit and wisdom, the spontaneous flow of conversation 
without undue restraint and convention, the friendly inter- 
course of genial people, dominate the mere desire to appease 
hunger and under the right circumstances converts even a 
simple but daintily served meal into a royal festival. 

To give this apartment in which so many hours are spent, 


‘ 


the dignified place it deserves in the economy of the house- 
hold, it must be situated on the first floor, and be light, 
cheerful and well ventilated. The one under consideration 
fulfils all these conditions. The arrangements of the room 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but they afford a fitting 
background for the brilliant groups which so often there as- 
semble in answer to the calls of hospitality. Ceiling, walls, 
floor and ornaments are treated separately, in relation to 
other portions of the room, and then to the suite of which it 
forms a part. It is thus made subservient to the great law of 
harmony which weaves the whole into a work of art, as finely 
finished as‘a casket from the hands of a cunning jeweler. 

The dining-room of Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia, which has been the scene of so many notable gatherings, 
is a handsomely decorated apartment. It measures thirty 
feet by fifteen and is about sixteen feet in height. Occupy- 
ing the southwestern extremity of the mansion, the sunshine 
streams in through a window in the western extremity and 
another near it on the south. It is entered by a broad door- 
way at the end of the spacious hall, from which the visitor, as 
he advances through the vestibule, looks adown a vista ter- 
minating in a full length mirror set in a door-frame at the ex- 
tremity of a smaller hall leading out of the dining-room and 
on one side of the butler’s pantry. 

On our left, separated from the dining room by one ele- 
gantly carved and gilded pillar and one pilaster on either 
side, is the music room, in the center of which are two grand 
pianos. Heavy hangings of tapestry having figures of rich, 
dark colors in renaissance designs on a black ground and 
dados of wine-colored plush, convert the rooms into two 
apartments whenever desired. Generally, the fifty feet or 
more which comprise the entire south side of the mansion 
form one apartment, giving a sense of luxurious breadth 
seldom attained in a private dwelling. At the end of the 
music-room farthest from the dining-room is a superb mirror 
in a massive frame, beneath which stand three large vases 
from the Royal Berlin manufactory, which kings have 
coveted in vain, so lovely they are, inform, color and finish. 
As the music-room in turn opens into the drawing-room on 
the left or eastern side, with no other separation than similar 
side pillars and pilasters, it will be readily seen what a mag- 
nificent sweep is obtained in this elegant series of rooms. 
They are apparently duplicated again and again, by mirrors 
which produce an endless succession of vistas, and greatly 
increase the brilliance of the scene. Under gaslight this 
effect is heightened to a remarkable degree. 

The wood-work of the room is highly polished oak, trimmed 
with amaranth, the rich coloring of which contributes to 
heighten, by contrast, the tint of the native wood. The 
heavy oak casings about the doors and windows have each 
three mouldings of the darker wood, and are surmounted by 
projecting, low arched cornices, all finished alike. At either 
side of the west window, the wall space is filled with a large 
arched mirror in a massive frame of oak, inlaid with the 
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darker wood. These mirrors reach from the carved shelves 
above the wainscoting,—which serve to hold the treasures 
overflowing from cabinets and buffets,—to within three feet 
of the ceiling. 

The wainscoting, about thirty inches in height, matches the 
rest of the wood-work ; it is paneled in oak with moldings of 
amzranth, anda broad and heavy surbase. The walls are 
hung with Japanese paper, having an embossed ground of 
gold with birds of Paradise and grapes in natural colors. 
The ceiling carries out the prevailing tones of light color in 
cream and gray. The arched cove uniting it with the walls, 
is richly decorated and edged with gilding. Fifteen inches 
within this cove another molding crossed horizontally with 
narrow gilt bands, surrounds a second, and within all is the 
large central parallelogram. 

Two large pieces of furniture break the north and south 
walls, and immediately 
attract the eye. On the 
north side the cabinet, 
built like the rest cf the 
room out of contrasting 
wood, is supported by 
carved and gilded pil- 
lars of the height of the 
wainscoting and flanked 
by carved griffins. On 
its shelves are stored 
those fifteen pieces of 
exquisite Royal Vienna 
porcelain which are 
represented in Fig. 1. 
These plates once be- 
longed to the Ex-Queen 
Caroline of Naples and 
were made for the Royal 
Household in its days 
of unclouded grandeur. 
Having been lost to the 
Queen by one of those 
mischances which are 
apt to befall monarchs, 
they have found a fitting 
resting place as the nu- 
cleus of that immense 
collection of porcelain 
which is used from time 
to time, in the room 
under _ consideration. 
They are now sources of delight to all who love beauty. 
Some of them, from the fineness of the paste and evenness 
and lustre of glaze, are perfection, and worth their weight 
in gold, as only such objects are. Those will not wonder 
who appreciate the amount of toil expended upon every 
step cf the process, from the triturating and mixing of clay 
and mineral substances, to the final firing. Each plate is 
the product of an incalcuable amount of manipulation in 
various ways, requiring the experience of a life-time of study 
and skill. The crude, inert mass of unsightly clay and min- 
eral débris is mixed in accurate proportions, ground again 
and again, then strained and dried to form the raw material to 
be shaped by a guiding intelligence. The decorator takes it in 
hand, and touch after touch, point after point, line after line, 
accurate and fine to a hair’s breadth, the skilled artist traces 
the pattern and applies the coloring. He must be master of 
the depth and value of his tints, which are only developed by 
firing. The difficulty of the work has then just begun. His 
mineral paints may treacherously blur the accurate image, 
or the firing be continued a minute too long or too short, and 


Fic. 1.—FIFTEEN ROYAL VIENNA PLATES. 


so the work of months come to naught. The successful 
artist, through consummate skill, finally evolves that which 
first existed in his own mind, and the ideal becomes the real. 
It is therefore an outgrowth of his science, art, sense of fit- 
ness, harmony and refinement, until one little plaque becomes 
an embodiment of the trained intelligence of the century. 

The center of each of the plates in this cabinet is a picture 
in miniature from some work of art having world-wide re- 
nown. Here is a fac-simile of one of Raphael’s matchless 
frescoes of the Farnesina Palace in Rome. The traveler who 
followed that great master through his series of Jove, Cupid 
and Psyche, one of the most spirited and graceful ot all his 
works, will be able to recognize even in the photograph, the 
meeting and salute of Jupiter and Cupid. So will he see in 
the left hand corner, copied from the beautiful Pompeian 
mosaic, Pliny’s doves, thus named because that writer de- 
scribed the finished 
work over 1800 years 
ago. Through all suc- 
ceeding generations of 
changeful dynasties, 
these graceful emblems 
of innocence have 
slaked their thirst in 
noiseless beauty from 
that overflowing bowl 
upon the wall of some 
art-loving dweller be- 
neath the shadow of 
Vesuvius, only to be re- 
produced in another 
form, equally artistic, 
in a still more sumptu- 
ous home in a then un- 
discovered hemisphere ! 
What a lesson that 

* Art is long but 

Time is fleeting.” 
There are also pictures 
after Van Dyke, Rem- 
brandt and other artists, 
no two alike. Turning 
to the opposite or south 
wall, we see a fine piece 
of furniture in a buffet 
built into the room and 
matching the rest of the 
wood-work in material 
and construction. About eight feet wide and thirteen high, 
the central compartment is a mirror with an arched top, 
set in a recess over a shelf of marble, which duplicates the 
cabinet and its treasures across the room. The cabinets 
beside the mirror hold pieces of glass and silver worthy of 
separate illustration, and under the whole buffet is a series 
of cupboards. 

The dining-room doors of oak inlaid with amaranth, are set 
in frames of the two woods. In the hall the frames are of 
marble, which replace wood entirely, in both hall and vesti- 
bule. The dining-table, long enough to seat twenty-four -per- 
sons, is of solid oak. So are the chairs with dark green 
leather seat and back coverings. The curtains of tapestry 
with dados of crimson plush matching the portitres, are over 
lace curtains, finished at the top with heavy arched moldings 
of wood. The Aubusson carpeting made for the floor, cor- 
responds exactly with that upon the music and drawing-rooms 
in its tints of crimson, ivory, dull green and old gold. The 
other rooms are brilliant with crimson, ebony and gilding; 
this is the culmination of cheerfulness and brightness and yet 
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equally rich. It is lighted by a large central chandelier in | form to the profuse and varied service. Amidst the collec- 
porcelain and gilt, with twelve burners ; two side candelabra | tion of crystal is a set of Bohemian champagne glasses, which 
with mirror backs, and two drop candelabra before the end are so unique and beautiful as to challenge universal admi- 
mirrors. Among the wall ornaments is a large Swiss wood- | ration. They were presented by Gen. Grant. 
carving in high relief, a mythological scene containing groups |__ The silver contains too many pieces to enumerate, embrac- 
of figures, a seaport and an embarkation, on the north wall. ing specimens of many varieties of manufacture. Only a 
(n the other side of the cabinet is a curious clock and ba- | small portion of the sterling plate is in use at any one time. 
rometer, united in a large circular disk of silver and steel. It | A large soup tureen and its salver are elegant in form and 
is after Torricelli, and the fac-simile of one owned by the | finish. Among the curios is a case of repoussé silver, a foot 
luke d’Aumale. : high, supported on a stand of the same metal. It is jointed 
The butler’s pantry in a wing on the south side of the | to admit the glass bottle holding Apollinaris water, and is a 
dwelling entered by a short passage opposite the hall door, | most unique article, made from a design drawn by a friend. 
would delight any housekeeper having a spark of enthusiasm | There is also a wise, solemn looking owl, in gilt and silver, a 
for things dear to a woman’s heart. Ceiling and walls are | foot in height. The only duplicate of the quaint bird is the 
paneled with the heart of black walnut set in mahogany, and | one from which this was copied, in the British Museum. 
there are cupboards, storerooms and receptacles enough to One of the most interesting of all these things, is the coronet, 
hold all the appurtenances of a lavish hospitality. Asif these _ once belonging to Lord Brougham, now used to encircle the 
were not enough, the story above, reached by stairs at one | base of a crystal fig-holder. Could the brilliant and witty 
side of the pantry, is filled with storerooms groaning under | statesman have dreamed what would become of the insignia 
the weight of precious por- of his rank, he might pos- 
celain and crystal, much sibly have rhymed some- 
of which deserves to be thing in this wise : 
treated as a separate work 
of art. Let us see how the 
table is set, as in the illus- 
tration, for one of those 
dinner parties in which 
even only a small portion 
of this collection is drawn 
upon. As it usually stands 
it is covered by a scarlet 
spread of Oriental cash- { 
mere, heavily embroidered eS 
with bullion thread. In \%& 
the center is a mirror-lake, —. silver-gilt. But we turn 
four feet long by three feet = = from the silver and crystal, 
high. It bears a center Fic. 2.—MINTON PLATE, ROYAL WoRCESTER, GEN. GRANT AND OTHER VASES. beautiful as it is, to the por- 
piece in richly chased silver gilt, vasiform, and finished at | celain, only one course of which is on the table in the illus- 
the top with eight burners, though it is used for flowers in- | tration. The reader will have to follow me from the dining- 
stead. It has a floriated gilt border of open work, smiling at | room to the upper pantries, with their store of precious objects. 
its own reflections, several inches in height, and the whole is | - Here we find the best works of Minton, made when every 
raised three inches from the table. The end pieces, of silver piece was an object of especial care. The illustration of the 
and gilt candelabra, also richly chased and supported and | table, from the nature of the picture cannot show that in use 
finished by winged griffins, are nearly eighteen inches high, | at the time. The service is so full that a large dinner can 
and contain, each, three burners. These are also decorated | be completed with that alone. The plates are edged with a 
with flowers and vines. | gilt band a half inch wide on a ground of white, with garlands 
Standing by the candelabrum at one end of the table, is a | of small, brilliant, many-colored flowers looped against the 
silver and gilt wine cooler, one foot in height, with four raised | narrow turquoise blue band just within the gilt. ‘The mono- 
circular panels of cupids and graces. The corresponding | gram of Mr. Childs, of the same flowers, an inch or more in 
article at the opposite extremity is a crystal bowl, fifteen diameter, fills the middle of the plate. 
inches in diameter and nearly as high, used for flowers. But we cannot linger too long over the table, since other 
This and its companion in another city, are the finest pieces | treasures await attention. There are sets of fish plates, with 
of glass-yet made by any American manufacturer, and for | cream grounds, no two alike. Each is a picture to delight the 
beauty and perfection of cutting they are unexcelled by the taste of an Isaak Walton, no less than the eye of an artist. 
best Baccarat ware. The work was done by Thomas Hawkes, The trout, salmon, bass and shad, disporting in their native 
the great-grandson of that Mr. Hawkes who first introduced _ element, are perfect as the originals. The oyster plates com- 
cut glass into England. The profusion of crystal upon the | prise, among others, a set, each plate of which is unlike any 
table in the shape of exquisite carafes, compote, fruit and other; so.of a large harlequin set for luncheon. Another ser- 
bonbon stands, low and high, and with or without silver bases, | vice of Minton ware is decorated with flowers and Japanese 
are a revelation of the stage to which glass-cutting is carried | figures in medallions, or fans, on grounds of either red, green 
in the United States. It awakens fresh pride and interest | or blue. There are also four sets for any use, as well as for 
in the artists and artisans in our own land, to see these choice | birds or game, with eighteen or twenty-four plates in each set, 
productions in a place where only the best things of their | all painted with that minute and careful fidelity at. which he 
kind are used. _ only can arrive who loves his work and goes to nature for his 
But all nations are represented. Claret jugs and wine | models. One service has a light ground on which specimens 
glasses from Bohemia and a set of claret tumblers from Carls- of the feathery tribe are boldly executed. And another full 
bad, ornately enameled with sprays, flowers and butterflies in | service, apple-green in color, with a mottled center and 
gilt, crimson and blue, give dashes of coloring and variety of | border of flowers and birds, have compotes to match. One 


To what éase uses do we 
come at last? 
To grace, with figs, so 
dainty a repast, 
A fig I care not! for the 
past is past. 
Near it is a silver beaker, 
tall and slender, on a sal 
ver two feet in diameter. 
We notice that the indi- 
vidual salts and spoons are 
silver and the butter plates 
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set having delicate flowers painted on a light body color of 
crimson and brown, among which birds fly or nest and sing, 
is exceedingly lovely. 

Another full dinner service is no less beautiful than striking. 
From the Royal Vienna manufactory, it is of that king’s blue 
color which royalty once appropriated. On medallions of 
ivory within the border are bouquets of flowers, in natural 
tints. Still another course set of plates have centers of blue 
and crimson on which is a geometrical pattern in gold and a 
border of gold and ivory, exceedingly rich in coloring. 

Then there are lunch, tea and dessert plates of a multitude 
of designs. One specially used for luncheon, shows various 
kinds of sea-weed and ferns painted with consummate skill, 
in natural tints, on a cream ground with borderings of gilt. 
And one set, executed as delicately as the conception is artistic, 
consists of different wild flowers, root, leaf, bud and blossom, 
seeming to lack only the fragrance they breathe on hill and 
dale. Beside them repose another floral procession on plates 


having an ivory ground and octagon in form. And again, | 


one set, of Copeland make, 
have incised borders and 
are decorated with both 
birds and flowers. One 
special compartment is de- 
voted to after-dinner coffee 
cups and saucers, and their 
larger cousins made for 
the Chinese herb. Some 
match one or another of 
the various services which 
have been described; of 
others, one set is of tur- 
quoise blue, one of canary 
color, and one pink as the 
petal of a damask rose. 
There are teacups to match 
in tint any set of porcelain, 
and separate services in 
green, blue, crimson, and 


Besides distinguished Americans, we may note, among the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Childs, many from other countries 
whose names are not unfamiliar to our readers. Among such 
are Dom Pedro and the Empress of Brazil; the Duke and 
Duchess of Buckingham ; the Duke of Sutherland and the 
Duke of Newcastle; the Lords Dufferin, Roseberry, Ross 
Houghton, Ilchester, Caithness and Dunraven; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Lady Franklin, Dean Stanley, Canon Kingsley; 
Canon Farrar; Charles Dickens; Wilkie Collins; J. A. 
Froude ; Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Goldwin Smith, Admiral Lord 
Clarence Paget, Marquis M. Rochambeau, and many others. 

Thus the decorated objects in this room, chased and carved 
by expert artists, brilliant with gilding, flushed with the roseate 
tints of dawn, glowing with the ruby of the sunset or cool 
with the blue of evening skies, have an intangible charm cast 
over them by precious associations. These lend to the home 
a witchery which time deepens rather than dispels, like the 
aroma of an old vintage, the depth of tone of an old picture, 
the melody of a childhood’s song. They are something to 
which memory attaches 
her lines of retrospection, 
light as cobwebs, yet 
strong ascables. It is this 
which hallows the simplest 
home, and makes an old 
mansion a place of surpass- 
ing interest. Associations 
have converted the old 
world into a storied haunt 
for all who dwell in an un- 
storied land. To make the 
home the center of good in- 
fluences, to secure its per- 
manence and _attractive- 
ness, to embellish it with 
objects of enduring loveli- 
ness, to gather choice and 
noble minds around the 
hearthstone,—these are 


with flower designs. It is 
impossible to describe mi- 
nutely the extent, variety 
and richness of the collection, both in silver, crystal and por- 
celain. It is the result of care, taste and time, and has grown, 
little by little, during the last fourteen years. In intrinsic 
value it far exceeds the estimate placed upon it in print, but 
that is priceless which has been gathered from the far ends of 
the earth accompanied with a sympathetic appreciation of the 
loveliness and rarity of the workmanship and artistic beauty. 
No persons could more thoroughly enjoy the productions of 
the skill of the ages, than they who have brought them to- 
gether in one of the most charming homes of America. And 
certainly none could have more gracefully extended to others 
the privilege and delight of sharing that enjoyment. That 
this gracious hospitality has been thoroughly appreciated, we 
need not assert, yet among scores of other letters and testi- 
monials received by Mrs. Childs, the following will be of in- 
terest, since it refers particularly to the subject considered 
here : 
CAMBRIDGE, May 5, 1878. 

DEAR Mrs. CHILDs :—I send you by to-day’s post, a copy of my 
last volume of poems, ‘‘ Kéramos.” Please accept it as a kind of 
running commentary on the beautiful china in your dining-room. 

I have not written your name in the volume, because it is for- 
bidden by law to write anything in books sent by mail. But this 
note will do as well, and will just fit into the cover of the book. 

Hoping that you and Mr. Childs and Miss Stanley are all well, 
I am, with kind remembrance, _—‘Yours very truly, 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOw. 


Fic. 3.—GrouP oF VASES FROM THE Music Room. 


the best of the ends for 
which the Home is estab- 
lished. The desire for 
riches in generous souls, is not for the hoarding of bonds 
and stocks, of broad lands and huge granaries and «much 
shipping ; it is that the inmates may be able to give benefits 
and receive culture. These are truths understood in this 
mansion of the city of Brotherly Love. 

Glancing adown the long vista from the table, overflowing 
with gracious abundance, the visitor sees other works of art, 
in the music-room, directly connected with the room just de- 
scribed. In group No. 3 is represented, on the left, one of 
three vases which stand under the mirror at the eastern ex- 
tremity of that apartment. These Victoria vases, the match- 
less production of the Royal Berlin manufactory, were widely 
admired when on exhibition at London, and were secured 
after competition with a continental sovereign. The one por- 
trayed is thirty inches in height, and is the central one, the 
others being slightly smaller. They are exquisitely painted 
in flowers of the softest and richest tints, which a lover of 
ceramics never wearies of studying. Next it comes a small 
Royal Worcester vase, with decorations after the Japanese, 
an excellent example of that kind of work. 

Then comes the Prometheus vase, that noble piece which 
all visitors of the Minton department of the Centennial exhi- 
bition must remember. It is of ovoid shape, thirty inches 
high, with a short neck capped by an ornamental piece bear- 
ing the figure from which it takesits name. In color it is blue, 
a flawless section of the clear sky or the turquoise sea, smooth 
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ind perfect. Around the base are several serpents only too 
forcibly represented. The handles are sustained by masks in 
relief, and to them are chained mailed figures vigorously 
modeled. Surmounting all is Prometheus bound to the rack, 
while the vulture with extended wings, tears at his heart. The 
quality of the coloring, paste and glaze, the simple severity 


of the body and the strength displayed in the figures, mark it | 


as one of the best pieces from that English manufactory. 

The rest of the group consist of the Royal Worcester at the 
right of the Prometheus vase, with raised flowers, which in 
the original shows the peculiar beauty of its tints and texture, 
and then a Crown Derby vase with Japanese figures. 

The second illustration exhibits one of those Minton plates 
with an incised border, that perpetuates the perfect portrait 
of a maiden’s face. And there is a vase of Royal Worcester, 
incised, with four handles attached. The soft crimson, blue 
and turquoise are commingled with the ivory body, so that, at 
. little distance, it is one glowing mass of color. 
tall, beaker shaped bronze, is justly prized, not only for ele- 
eance of form, but as being one of a pair presented to Mr. 
ind Mrs, Childs by Gen. Grant. And then there is a Venetian 
class, gilded in intricately fine convolutions, so fine that the pair 
cannot now be duplicated, and a Japanese vase, finished with 
all that care that marks the almond-eyed artisan of the Orient. 

These articles of vér¢u are selected from the various rooms 
opening into each other on the first floor leading from the 
dining-room including one or two from the beautifully finished 
library on the right of the hall and opposite the drawing- 
room. They are examples of that affluence of beauty which 
has blossomed out of the love of home, fostered by favorable 
conditions, through energy, loyalty and all those virtues which 
ennoble humanity. 

Mankind grow when they plant their feet firmly upon the 
earth. The roof above and the rood of earth below, anchor 
them to life. And the accumulation of whatever ministers to 
the well-being and culture of the inmates, is the right, if it is 
the pleasure, of him who has fixed his hearthstone in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice and wisdom. 

—FHlester M. Poole. 


EXCLUDING DUST FROM PIANO KEYS. 


By it the | 


Ornamental covers for piano keys serve to keep out the dust, and | 


handsome pieces of embroidery are now to be seen on keys; a 
specially handsome one, recently exhibited, was made of white 
satin and plush. On the satin was worked a flowing geometrical 
pattern in gold thread, and in the middle, in black and white 
silks, a music scroll. The lines and spaces were marked out in the 
fine black (or dark blue) silk, and a few notes were put between 
them. The whole had a border of one and one-half inches in 
width, in white plush, all around. Other key covers not so difficult 
io make, and with nearly as handsome an effect, are all plush of 
a color to correspond or contrast with the piano back and the 
colors in the drawing room. Along this a pretty spray of flowers 
or fruit is worked in crewel silks, such as a black or dark colored 


plush and a spray of Virginia creeper leaves. Bramble leaves, | 


berries and fruit have a beautiful effect on pale blue or green 
plush. If neatness and quaintness are preferred to more elabor- 
ate embroidery, repeat the black notes on white satin with black 


velvet. Those ladies who would like a motto better than any other | 


design will find many suitable for the purpose. Quilted satin is 
rich and handsome, and requires after the quilting is once done, 
hut little dainty work. Most of the covers are only laid along the 
‘op of the keys, and are the exact size of them; a strip could, how- 
ever, easily be sewn along one side and fall over to protect the 
edge of the keys. Feathers tacked closely down are warm and 
soft-looking, especially if the colors and shades of color are prop- 
erly arranged. For a school room piano forte, patchwork properly 
lined would have the same effect as the more fanciful drawing 
room elegancies ; or even colored flannel lightly wadded—one layer 
only of wadding—may be made ornamental by means of a little 
embroidery in feather and other fancy stitches. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
HANDSOME KNITTED EDGE. 

Materials.—One skein two-thread Star Light Saxony; two 
No. 17 or 18 steel needles. Cast on twenty-seven stitches, 
knit across plain. 

First row—make one, seam two together, make one, seam 
two together, make one, seam two together, rest plain. Every 
odd row like first row except where the thread is put over 
twice in the previous row, knit first loop, seam second. 

Second row—slip one, two plain, (make one, narrow), four 
times, seven plain, make two, narrow, one plain, make two, 
seam two together, (make one, seam two together), twice. 

Fourth row—slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow), four 
times, ten plain, make two, seam two together, (make one, 
seam two together), twice. 

Sixth row—slip one, four plain, (make one, narrow), four 
times, four plain, (make two, narrow), twice, one plain, make 
two, seam two together, (make one, seam two together), twice. 

Eighth row—slip one, five plain, (make one, narrow), four 
times, ten plain, make two, seam two together, (make one, 
seam two together), twice. 

Tenth row—slip one, six plain (make one, narrow),four times, 
two plain, (make two, narrow), three times, one plain, make 
two, seam two together, (make one, seam two together), twice. 

Twelfth row—slip one, seven plain, (make one, narrow), four 
times, eleven plain, make two, seam two together, (make one, 
seam two together), twice. 

Fourteenth row—slip one, eight plain, (make one, narrow), 
four times, ten plain, make two, seam two together, (make one, 
seam two together), twice. 

Sixteenth row—slip one, nine plain,(make one, narrow), 
four times, knit plain ’till you get to the last six stitches, slip 
the last one knitted back on left needle, slip the six one by 
one over it, then knit that one plain. Repeat from first row. 

HoLyoke LAcE—KNITTED. 

Marshall’s linen thread No. 80. Two steel needles No. 18. 
Cast on 40 stitches, knit across plain once. 

First row—three plain, narrow, two plain, make one, one 
plain, (make one, narrow), twice, make one, two plain, narrow, 
four plain, narrow, two plain, make one, one plain, (make one, 
narrow), twice, make one, three plain, narrow, two plain, make 
one, one plain, make one, narrow, make one, one plain. 

Second and all even rows seamed. 

Third row—two plain, narrow, two plain, make one, three 
plain, (make one, narrow), twice, make one, two plain, narrow, 
two plain, narrow, two plain, make one, three plain, (make one, 
narrow), twice, make one, two plain, narrow, two plain, make 
one, three plain, make one, narrow, make one, one plain. 

Fifth row—one plain, narrow, two plain, make one, five 
plain, (make one, narrow), twice, make one, two plain, nar- 
row, two plain, make one, five plain, (make one, narrow), 
twice, make one, one plain, narrow, two plain, make one, five 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, one plain. 

Seventh row—six plain, narrow, two plain, make one, nar- 
row, make one,.one plain, make one, one plain, make one, 
(two plain, narrow), twice, one plain, narrow, two plain, (make 
one, narrow), three times, five plain, narrow, two plain, (make 
one, narrow), twice. 

Ninth row—five plain, narrow, two plain, (make one, nar- 
row), twice, make one, three plain, make one, (two plain, nar- 
row), twice, two plain, (make one, narrow), three times, four 
plain, narrow, two plain, (make one, narrow), twice. 

Eleventh row—four plain, narrow, two plain, (make one, 
narrow), twice, make one, five, plain, make one, two plain, 
narrow, two plain, (make one, narrow), three times, three 
plain, narrow, two plain, (make one, narrow), twice. 

Repeat from first row, —L£va M. Niles, 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How rr May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
VEAL AND HAM PIE. BEEFSTEAK PUDDING. TRIFLE. 


Molly’s expense book at the end of the first week of her 
second month (October) stood as follows: 


3 lbs. butter, $0.75 
Eggs, -50 
Milk, 60 
Tea, 40 
Fuel, .50 
Suet, .08 
Soup meat, 
Beef (flank), 3 lbs., .36 
Beets, .05 
Bacon, 
Cream, 
Flounder, 
Beans, 
Fowl, 45 
Oysters, -40 
Mutton (leg), 75 
Bananas, 
Codfish, .24 
Sweetbread, 
Corn starch, 12 
$6 34 
In addition to the usual week’s supplies, she had bought 
extra: 

Eggs, $0.25 
Ice, 
Milk, 3 pints, .12 
47 


The groceries for the month came to $10.02, against $11.22 
for last month. 
making a total of $9.32. 

Molly had not been specially economizing this last week, 
and had had some little extra expenses. 
see that, even so, she had a.margin. Of course, towards the 
end of October, would come an increase in the price of butter 
and eggs. This she proposed to avoid to some extent by 
ordering at once a pail of fine October butter at twenty-five 
cents, which would last for cooking through the winter, even 
if it should not continue sweet enough for such fastidious but- 
ter eaters as herself and Harry to use at table. 


This would give one dozen a week for cooking through the 
twelve weeks when they were dearest, and within this dozen 
for cooking she meant to keep; as soon as they should be 
dearer, she would make fewer things that required eggs, and 
avoid their use whenever she could do without them. And, so 
far as she could, she would supply herself with everything that 


passed ; but, as the margin she had now, reassured her against 
any little accidental expenses, she might safely reckon it 
would not grow less, unless she knowingly increased her 
expenditure for any purpose, and she would have always a 
little reserve to meet contingencies without touching any- 
thing outside the ten dollars a week. 


was to arrive. Molly did not lay herself out in great prepara- 
tions for her; for she knew her friend would be happiest in 
being allowed to help her, and do exactly as if she were in 
her own home. She knew she could give her no greater 


The week’s proportion was therefore $2.56, | 
| chopped parsley, the eighth of a teaspoonful each of powdered 


She was rejoiced to 


_ pepper. 


anything that money alone could buy as possible, and simple, 
old-fashioned dishes; that no hotel would supply in perfection, 
she would have during her stay. She did want to arrange, 
however, so that she need not even think of luncheon for a 
day or two, and would have somethiag in the house. Hap- 
pily, in doing this, she could gratify Mrs. Welles’s English 
taste; for she would make one of the veal and ham pies so 
dear to English palates, so rarely to be found in perfection 
out of England. Molly had been taught by Mrs. Welles her- 
self to make them. 

On Saturday, Molly had ordered two pounds of breast of 
veal and a pound of very fine ham, cut thin; she would not 
need much of it, but the rest would be nice for breakfast. 
The breast of veal was cut up into pieces two inches long 
and about an inch wide, and put on in boiling water to sim- 
mer very gent/y one hour, the bones with it. The water being 
just enough to cover the meat, no salt was added, for the 
meat should retain its juices. When done, the meat was re- 
moved from the broth, the bones left in it, and all gristly 
parts and bones that could not easily be removed when raw, 
cut from it and thrown back into the saucepan ; the meat was 
then put aside, and a saitspoonful of salt, a quarter one of 
pepper, and naif a bay leaf, with a small pinch of thyme, one 
of savory and two sprigs of parsley, were put to the broth and 
bones, and it was left to cook gently two hours longer; then 
it was allowed to reduce to half a pint by boiling faster with 
the cover off, then strained and put away. Molly, at the 
same time, made some rough puff paste (see recipe, Chapter 
VI.), and left it on the ice till Monday. 

This morning, therefore, she had nothing to do but put the 
pie together, which she did in the following way : 

The ham she cut in very thin strips, using about a quarter 
of a pound. These she poured cold water upon, and put 
where they would come slowly to the boiling point. Had 
she had any cold boiled ham, she would have used it in pref- 
erence ; but she could remove any strong taste by this par- 
boiling. While it was doing, she made forcemeat balls thus: 

Half a cup of fine bread crumbs, a teaspoonful of finely 


thyme and marjoram, one squeeze of lemon juice; flavor with 
nutmeg by just rubbing it once across the grater, a suspicion 
of lemon peel, a scant saltspoonful of salt, a quarter one of 
Chop into this a good tablespoonful of butter (or 
finely chopped suet she would sometimes have used); the 
whole made into a stiff paste, with an egg well beaten with a 
tablespoonful of water. It did not take all the egg; about a 


| tablespoonful was left, which Molly reserved to glaze the pie. 


Of eggs, too, | 
she had ordered a gross from a farmer at twenty-five cents. | 


In making the forcemeat into paste, she was careful to handle 
lightly, not to sgueeze or knead it, and when it was well mixed 


| she sprinkled flour on her hands, took a teaspoonful of force- 


would keep during winter and grow dearer as the months | 
balls. 


meat, and made it into a ball. She used the remainder in the 
same way. 

Then she took a deep oval dish, and put at the bottom a 
layer of the ham, then one of veal, and four forcemeat balls, 
one at each corner, a little salt and pepper, and a few more 
bits of ham, another layer of veal, and half a dozen forcemeat 
The dish was now full. She piled more meat and a 


little ham towards the center till it was dome shaped, and 


| then filled every crevice with the strong jelly formed from 


the meat and bones. 


Now she rolled out the paste. Cut a long strip the third of 


| an inch thick and an inch wide. She wetted the lip of the dish, 


On Monday of the second week in October, Mrs. Welles | 


laid the paste round, and pressed it close on the zzmer side, so 
that the gravy could not boil up under it. Then she moist- 
ened the upper surface, laid the sheet of paste over the pie, 
and with both hands gently pressed the paste into the groove 
formed between the dome shape of the meat and the dish; 


pleasure than so ordering her table as to be as different from | then, with a sharp knife, she cut off the overlapping paste, so 
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as not to drag it in the least, and then, with the back of her 
forefinger laid on the top of the border, pressed the upper and 
under paste gently, dut closely, together, but was very care- 
ful to leave the edges untouched. 

She cut a hole in the center to let out steam, rolled a piece 
of paste very thin, cut from it four diamonds two inches long 
from point to point, laid the four, with the points to the center, 
round the hole, and rolling another bit of paste as thin as 
paper, dusted it with flour, folded it up several times, then 
turned the four corners of the little many folded square to 
form a little ball as large as an olive, and cut a cross deeply, 
and with a sharp knife, across the top, then turned back the 
corners as if she were opening a pond lily bud, and there was 
a rough imitation of a flower. This she inserted in the hole 
in the pie, which it was large enough to cover, without closing 
up too much for the steam to get out. With a feather she 
now brushed the pie over with the yolk of an egg, not leaving 
a spot untouched, except the edge, which was not glazed. 
Molly explained to Marta, who asked the reason for the 
omission as she passed on her way to the boiler, for she 
was washing: 

“If I washed the edges with egg, the paste could not so 
well rise; for the leaves would be glued together, as it were. 
his is the rule in all use of pastry: eave the edges quite un- 
‘ouched ; Ao not even smooth them with your finger. Smooth- 
ing them and pressing them with your thumb, which I have 
told you not to do, is the reason why your pies, even if I 
make the paste, are never as handsome as mine. You smooth 
the life out of the paste and squeeze all the air from between 
the leaves one is at such trouble to make, and it is the air 
that causes the flakes.” 

Molly put the pie in the oven, which was about the right 
heat for bread,—that is to say, she could count twenty-five 
while her hand was held in it. In an hour it was pale brown 
all over. It was taken out of the oven, and left a few minutes 
on the table till the contents had ceased to boil; and then 
what remained of the jelly was warmed, the pastry “rose” was 
lifted gently from the center, a funnel inserted in the hole, 
ind the jelly, warmed, was poured carefully through it in to 
the pie. Molly watched while pouring slowly that the last dis- 
appeared before adding more, for fear the pie might overflow ; 
then the “rose” was replaced. 

This pie is good hot, but in England is always eaten cold, 
and cold she knew Mrs. Welles would prefer it. The great 
thing to be desired in these cold pies is plenty of savory jelly 
in between the meat, and very light crust. 

While the pie was baking, Molly had set the pastry back on 
the ice while she made the filling for some cheese cake. 

Properly they should be made of szweet curd, dried and 
crumbled; hence the name. But Molly had eaten excellent 
ones in which ground rice, boiled to thick mush, was the 
foundation; others in which bread crumbs were substituted, 
the object being to get a body of some plain material other 
than flour, in which the rich ones could be incorporated ; but 
her own favorite way was to use rolled cracker. She put two 
heaped tablespoonfuls in a bowl, and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. She beat two tablespoonfuls of butter, from which 
the salt had been washed, till it creamed, added the yolks of 
two eggs, and the juice of half a lemon and the peel of one, 

grated. Then she blanched and chopped fine as possible 
two tablespoonfuls of almonds, and added to them a few 
drops of bitter almond; then all were put together, and a 
large tablespoonful of wine added. 

Molly tasted to see if the bitter almond was pleasantly per- 
ceptible, and then rolled out the paste and lined patty pans 
with it, taking care only to press the center to make it ad- 
here, not the edges; then a large teaspoonful was put into 
each (the patty pans were small), and they were put in the 


oven and baked a beautiful pale brown. They needed watch- 
ing closely, as the filling would easily burn. 

The dinner was to be a homely English one, which would 
not necessitate her being in the kitchen at all after her friend 


| arrived, as it would consist of— 


Clear Soup. 
Beefsteak Pudding. 
Stewed Onions. Fried Potatoes. 
Trifte. 


The soup, for which the stock was made on Saturday, could 
be left to Marta, also the vegetables. The pudding required 
three hours’ constant boiling, and therefore could be made 
and be cooking before Charlotte arrived. The trifle, also, 


_ could be ready. 


She had bought in the morning half a dozen small sponge 
cakes and a dozen macaroons. She now made some very 
thick custard with the yolks of two eggs, a small teaspoonful 
of corn starch and half a pint of milk, and sugar to taste. 

The milk was put on to boil, the corn starch mixed with a 
very little of it, cold, and stirred into the hot milk. Both 
were boiled together five minutes; then it was allowed to 
cool very little, and the beaten yolks and sugar added. The 
object of boiling the corn starch is to cok it, as, after the 
eggs are in, the custard must not boil, but only be kept at 
boiling point till they thicken. (See directions for boiling 
custard, Chapter X XIX.) 

When the custard was made, it was flavored with almond, 
set to cool, and Molly laid the sponge cakes in a glass dish, 
about two inches deep. She poured a glass of wine over 
them, moistening them thoroughly, and sprinkled them with 
sugar thickly. Over this she spread a layer of raspberry jam 
half an inch thick ; then the macaroons were laid over. Then 
she poured the cold custard on it. While it had been getting 
cold, she whipped half a pint of cream, sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla. ‘This was now piled high over the custard, and 
it was put in the ice box to get very cold. At the last it was 
to be decorated with little knobs of red currant jelly and 
blanched almonds cut in strips. 

Now there was the pudding to make. She was getting all 
done early, because she was going to meet Mrs. Welles; but 
the pudding would not be injured by standing half an hour 
before it went into the water, which it should do at three 
o'clock. 

She had a pound and a half of very fine, juicy round steak. 
This she cut into pieces an inch or so square, rejecting all 
gristle and skin, but using a very little of the fat. This meat 
she seasoned highly with pepper and salt, stirring it up 
among the pieces. Then she made a suet crust (see recipe, 
Chapter XIII.), and greased very well a quart bowl. When the 
crust was rolled to an even half inch thick, she laid the sheet 
in the bowl, pressing it gently all round. Into this she put 
the meat, and, when the bow! was /w//, poured in a half cup 
of water; then she gathered up the overlapping paste, and 
pinched it together to form a cover, eaving no cracks through 
which the gravy cou/d get out. A floured cloth was now put 
over the pudding, and a string passed twice round the flar- 
ing parts and tied securely. The four ends of the cloth were 
brought over the top and tied. The pudding could be lifted 
by these knotted ends as if it were a basket or bundle. 

Marta had now done washing and cleared up, and was able 
to attend to Molly’s directions. 

“Marta, I shall see this pudding in the pot before I go to 
the train, and watch it come to the boiling point quickly 
again; but you must remember it must never cease boiling, 
or it will be heavy. When you go to take it up, remove the 
cloth and string; then run a thin knife round close to the 
bowl, and turn it out gently ona hot dish, trying not to break 
the pudding in doing so,” 
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Molly had the water on in a pot that it might be ready boil- 
ing by three, and, although she had warned Marta to keep it 
boiling, she did not mean to trust entirely to her for it, but 
would come herself to look at it every half hour or so. 

Early in the morning the eggs had come, and Molly had 
waiting ready, a keg half filled with lime water, made by dis- 
solving one pound of quicklime in a gallon of water, allowed 
to stand all day and then poured clear from the sediment. 
The sediment was rather more than the mere sprinkling it 
should have been, and she feared it might be too strong and 
added more water and again let it settle, when it nearly all 
dissoived ; the rule being, to put as much lime as will just dis- 
solve, leaving only sediment enough to show that the point is 
reached. She then very carefully put in the eggs, washing 
every soiled one, and warned Marta never to stir them and 
when taking them out to be very careful, as one broken or 
cracked would spoil the whole, and if it occurs fresh lime 
water must be used. 


CHAPTER XXNXIII. 
TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY—THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


It was with a heart full of happy content that Molly started 
to meet Mrs. Welles, and when the train slowed into the 
depot, she saw a head, with bright chestnut hair, that she 
knew well, leaning out of the window. 

The next moment they were exchanging greetings like two 
gay schoo! girls, for they were both warm-hearted, impetuous 
women, and apt to be rather regardless of bystanders and ap- 
pearances. 

“ Dear girl, you look so well,” said her friend, holding her 
off a minute to look at her. “I see Harry is not killing you 
with kindness, as I used to predict he would.” 

“And you, too, look well, notwithstanding the hotel life 
you abhorso. Where is your trunk? 

‘“‘T had it expressed to your house from the hotel. It saves 
all bother, and I knew you and I would enjoy the walk home 
together, as you are so near the station.” 

And enjoy it they did, as only women who have known each 
other in girlhood and made plans and dreamed dreams to- 
gether can. The village street was as prosy as any other 
Jersey village; but to these two, who recalled London days 
as they went through it, it was poetical enough, and as they 
left the little stores and faced the country in all its autumn 
glory of color, and the sweet fall odors of ripening fruit met 
them, Mrs. Welles drew a deep breath. 

“How lovely this is! No wonder you look well. 
waste it is, after all, to live in the city!” 

“There is something to say on both sides, Harry thinks. 
We gain all that nature gives in the country, but we lose art 
and many things that brighten one’s wits. Only, people who 
have a very narrow income can enjoy very few of the advan- 
tages of city life even if they live in it; so, for them, the 
country is undoubted gain.” 

When they reached the house, Mrs. Welles was delighted 
with it and everything about it, and made Molly tell her all 
about her housekeeping and how she managed. When she 
had given her a sketch of her daily life, Mrs. Welles said, 
thoughtfully : 

“That is all very nice, Molly; but, it seems to me, you 
must have a good deal to do, or else your Marta is a treas- 
ure.” 


What a 


a treasure, though, at the same time, I can see that many 
people would not get along with her. 


ambition to be a good cook ; but for general work she needs 
constant watching and telling. Still, annoying as that is, I 
do not know that one can expect more in a girl like her than 


Her good qualities | 
seem to be cleanliness (although she is not tidy), and an | 


willingness to do the work laid out for her. If I were paying 
for trained service, I should be dissatisfied ; but there are few 
trained girls who will undertake general work.” 

“That seems to me a matter of course. A girl who is 
anxious to rise is one who will try to learn how to do it, and 
it would be hard if one expected them to remain always in an 
inferior position. If we do that, I think we remove the 
strongest incentive to good work—the ambition to better 
themselves. I think it is the general lack of such ambition 
among girls. the non-recognition of it as one of the con- 
ditions of service by ladies, that makes the great difference 
between our English servants and those here.” 

“T am sure you are right,” said Molly; “and that seems to 
me the true solution of the servant difficulty. Young girls 
must learn that high wages and lighter work are to be at- 
tained by proficiency; that they can look on first places, 
where low wages only ought to be expected, as apprentice- 
ships, and every succeeding one to be a step higher toward 
the comfortable and well paid position an accomplished ser 
vant of any branch ought to be able to command. But this 
is something that depends on the ladies themselves. So long 
as they pay the competent and incompetent nearly alike, and 
do not insist on testimonials, not only as to respectability 
and temper, but proficiency in duties undertaken, there is not 
much encouragement to an ambitious girl, or at least she sees 
she can get along without making special effort, and that, it 
she does make it, she will meet with the discouraging fact 
that she isin competition with those who have made no effort.” 

“Still one would think that is a thing that would cure itself. 
Every one would rather pay competent servants than incom- 
petent.” 

“Of course, if they know it. But when two girls come well 
recommended, how can you or [| tell which is the really com- 
petent one, if, as is often the case, a good-natured lady has 
taken her servant’s good qualities, her amiability and willing- 
ness, more into account than the efficient discharge of her 
duties? I have kept my eyes wide open on this subject, and 
find that a neat looking, willing girl will nearly always keep a 
place, even if not competent for its duties, and be well rec- 
ommended when she leaves, not, as justice demands, for the 
qualities she actually has, but also for general competence.” 

Mrs. Welles looked slyly at Molly. 

“And what character would you give Marta?” 

“Now, that is hardly fair. I see the evil. I don’t say I can 
do anything to remedy it; that has to be a general movement. 
When I am in Rome, I suppose I should do as the Romans: 
yet I would try to be very specific. But it would do no good. 
If Marta leaves me and applies for a place as first-class cook 
she will get it. Some few ladies will need some more cor 
roboration than her word and my letter, testifying to genera 
good conduct, but many will readily take her, and she wil! 
stay a month or two, if not longer, get large wages, enough 
to make it as profitable to wait for another well paid place if 
she does not readily find it A girl recommended as clean 
and willing will get a place as cook if she has the hardihood 
to assert her ability, yet who would employ a carpenter simply 
for his amiability ?” 

“Then you would have apprenticeship among servants as 
among artisans.” ; 

“Of course, if it could be, I would; in other countries there 


_ is practical apprenticeship without bonds, that would ensure 
“Well, I have a good deal to do, and Marta is in one sense 


the painstaking employer who does her best for a girl, not 
losing her the moment she has learnt the first rudiments o! 
housework, and her apprentice year would be at low wages. 
she would have the option of advancing her year by year, or 
of letting her go and taking a fresh “ prentice ” hand. 

“T pity the woman.” 

“So do I, yet it is just what we all do more or less without 
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any distinct benefit. Of course no reasonable person would 
expect a girl to remain at the low wages when she became 
worth more.” 


“That’s just what I was thinking, Molly. You will make | 


Marta worth a good deal more than $10 a month as wages go.”’ 

“T know it, but I shall be content to give her twelve when 
she can do my work with only superintendence on my part, 
and later on I shall expect her to ask me fourteen, and I shall 
have to decide to give it, or take some one else; yet, if she 


does her best till then I shall not feel ill used, things being as | 


they are. We can’t expect a young woman like Marta to be 
better than her times.” 

* Still, this comes back to the same point; you have a good 
deal to do.” 

“Ves, but what better employment can I have? We live 
about as comfortably as if we kept two servants, because I 
do much of the lighter work; I have no drudgery, Marta does 
that. I have very few social duties. I have plenty of time to 
read and do my little sewing and we live as I like to live; I 
should not be so happy any other way. When I have chil- 
dren I shall have less time, but I expect Marta will be able 
to go on pretty well with an hour of my time in the kitchen.” 

“ But suppose Marta wants to leave ?” 

“T don’t think she will. She seems to have the European 
horror of changing and, I think, believes herself part of the 
family. If I am mistaken I shall be unfortunate, but my 
altering my policy now would not change matters. I made 
up my mind to expect very little beyond hand work from one 
servant, that I have got.” 

They chatted till Harry came home, Mrs. Welles unable to 
make up her mind whether Molly’s ideas were wise or foolish ; 
as ideas they were good, of course, but how would they work 
in practice? Mrs. Welles was too English to understand why 
a woman should make up her mind to put up with half ser- 
vice, and she had been too well off since she had been mar- 
ried to have learnt by experience. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OX TAIL SOUP—GRISINI—STEWED LAMB AND PEAS—MERIN- 
GUES WITH CREAM. 


Mrs. Welles’ trunk arrived the next morning and Molly 
found her friend had come, as she said, “ prepared and loaded 
for a kitchen campaign.” Several little things not easily ob- 
tained in a country town she had brought, and last of all she 
handed out a paper package. 

“There, Molly, I thought, perhaps, you had none, and I 
have two or three recipes needing the stuff, so I made sure 
and brought it with me. 

Molly had meanwhile cut the strings and saw in the paper 
a thick roll of something wrapped in waxed paper. 

“Ah, almond paste! I wished when I was chopping al- 
monds the other day that I had some.” 

The almond paste was a substance that looked, in color and 
appearance, like very heavy bread; it was almonds ground 
by machinery, and saved infinite time in preparing almonds 
for macaroons, cake, etc. 

“There, Mistress Molly, you see we are going to make 
goodies while I am here.” 

“I shall be glad to do my part and sit at your feet again.” 

“Nonsense, Molly, I have nothing to teach you. You were 
too intelligent not to see when you had the key to a few 
things that the rest was a matter of experiment and practice, 
but while Iwas in London I had some recipes given to me, 
vaguely written, as amateur recipes usually are, but I want to 
try and get them right.” 

Molly, mindful of her guest’s English tastes, had asked her 
butcher to save her two ox tails, as they were very cheap 


things, and she prepared them for soup while Mrs. Welles 
finished her unpacking. 

First, she cut up the tails into joints and each joint of the 
root of it into three, then put them on the fire, in cold water, let 
it come to the boiling point, drained them off and pumped cold 
water on them. This was the process called “ blanching,” so 
often directed in cooking books, without any further explana- 
tion. They were then dried in a cloth, dusted with flour, and 


put in a pot with a tablespoonful of butter and fried a bright - 


brown and frequently stirred round, to color them evenly, then 
she cut up a carrot, a turnip, and an onion, and put them into it, 
then added a bay leaf, three sprigs of parsley, half a salt spoon- 
ful of thyme and marjoram, two cloves, a teaspoonful and a 
half of salt, and half a salt spoonful of pepper and two quarts 
of water. This was to simmer four hours; at the end of the sec- 
ond hour a few of the nicest joints of the tail were taken out 
to serve in the soup, the others left to boil down with it. Half 
an hour before dinner the soup was strained and a table- 
spoonful of brown thickening (recipe in Chapter XIII) stirred 
into it to make it the consistency of very thin cream. As it 
boiled down it would grow thicker, then it was put to boil fast, 
without a cover, and every few minutes skimmed. When 
quite clear of fat, the joints of the tail were put in, a glass of 
wine added* and the soup was ready to serve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bishop's turn was near to receive the reading 
club, and Molly had thought it would be pleasant to have it 
the week Charlotte was with her. The lady entertaining could, 
of course, invite any of her friends, and Molly asked Mr. and 
Mrs. Lennox. Mrs.Welles was delighted to help, and the after- 
noon was given to a discussion of what should be provided. 

“We are, wisely, limited as to what is to constitute the re- 
freshment. There must be no oysters or ice cream, only 
cakes and sandwiches and coffee and tea, or chocolate.” 

“No bouillon?” 

“Yes, that has been admitted in place of one of the other 
beverages, as so many can’t take coffee or tea at night.” 

“Let's say coffee and bouillon, then, and sandwiches. Are 
you limited to one kind?” 

“No. Mrs. Framley, last week, had tongue, cheese and 
chicken.” 

“Well, have chicken and lobster then. How many guests 
shall you expect?” 

“ About thirty-four.” 

I suppose it is not necessary to go further into figures at 
this day to show that Molly was likely to do all she had under- 
taken to do, on her allowance of ten dollars a week, but as 
her evening was a great success and cost very little, I will 
give the details to show how it was done and what the actual 
cost was. The flavorings formed part of Molly’s stores and 
the almond paste was given to her, yet I add the price here, 
for those who may wish to go and do likewise may not be so 
fortunate. Although the list of articles were ordered, they 
were not all used. 


One dozen eggs, $o 25 
One lobster, 3 pounds, 36 
One can of boned chicken, 50 
One pound of almond paste, 30 
One pound of butter, 25 
Leg of beef, 50 
Half pound of coffee, 15 
Milk, I2 
Sugar, 24 
Bread, - 20 

$2 87 


The first thing was to make four loaves of nice bread ; this 
Molly did, using two quarts of water, one cake of yeast (see 


*The wine is optional. 
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recipe for bread ChapterIV). ‘Tosave trouble of cutting, Mrs. 
Welles suggested pipe bread (grisini) to eat with the bouillon, 
and before the bread was put to rise a piece was broken from 
the dough of the size of a large orange ; to this was added the 
white of an egg, whipped a little, a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar and a good teaspoonful of butter softened. When it 
was all well incorporated, flour, warmed and sifted, was added 
to bring it to the consistency of stiffish bread dough. It was 
kneaded long and well and set to rise. It took longer than :he 
bread, because it was a little stiffer and also the butter and 
additional flour weakened the yeast. 
well, however, Mrs. Welles and Molly sat down to roll it to- 
gether, while Marta attended to the dinner, which was to con- 
sist of soup, stewed lamb and peas, stuffed potatoes and 
méringues, with whipped cream. 

The méringues had been made in the morning and the cream 
whipped. ‘The stewed lamb was something so simple that it 
could be left to Marta, although in leaving any stewing or 
boiling to Marta, now or any other time, Molly never omitted 
an occasional glance to see that it neither left off scmmering 
and that the simmering had not become doz/ing. 

“ The rolling out of grisini is a very tedious task,” said Mrs. 
Welles, “but the compensation is that they keep as well as 
crackers, once made. 

“You will have to direct me, Charlotte, as I have never 
made these before.” 

“ All you have to do is to roll a small piece of dough under 
your hands on the board, so, till it is no thicker than a pencil. 
If the dough is too soft—it should be stiffer than bread dough, 
yet quite elastic—you can add very little flour.” As she spoke 
she laid her two hands over a bit of dough as large as a hick- 
ory nut and began rolling, pressing pretty hard as she rolled. 
“If they do not roll smooth, wet your palm with milk 
slightly.” 

Molly followed directions. As each pipe was made it was 
laid on a baking pan. They were irregular in length, but ran 
generally about nine or ten inches. 

It took them half an hour to roll them, for it was difficult at 
first for Molly to get her’s of fairly even thickness all the way 
down, but practice brought facility. The dough made about 
three dozen and they were put in a warm place to swell till as 
thick as a medium sized cigar. Then they were to be baked 
in acool oven half an hour. They were to be very lightly 
colored, when done, about like pilot biscuits, and should snap 
short ; hence the slow oven, as they must dry as well as cook. 
The bread had not been set till early in the morning, so 
that it might bake late in the day, for Molly’s reception was 
to be on Friday—this was Wednesday—and she wanted it to 
be as near two days old, for sandwiches, as possible, yet not 
at all stale. The douz//on and cakes would be made Thurs- 
day, and there would be nothing but the sandwiches to cut 
and coffee to make on the day itself. Molly was anxious to 
get all done before that, so as to be quite fresh for her friends. 
Before leaving the kitchen she went over the recipes she 
had written for Marta’s guidance, emphasizing all important 
points. For the stewed lamb there were some lean chops from 
under the shoulder (see Chapter III); these were floured and 
laid in a stewpan with a little butter and fried brown, an onion 
cut up and a piece of carrot (half a small one), and enough 
hot water barely to cover them was poured on them with half 
a teaspoonful of salt. They were to stew very slowly for two 
hours, then taken up and kept hot while the gravy was 
skimmed and allowed to boil down to half a pint, a large 
teaspoonful of brown thickening was put into it and a can of 
peas, and seasoned to taste, then the meat was returned and 
allowed to stew very gently a quarter of an hour more. 

Harry had been told laughingly he was to expect a very 
plain dinner. 


When it had swelled’ 


“And is that the result of having two expert cooks in 
the house? Mrs. Welles I’ve been petting my digestion for 
the last month in order to cope with the culinary productions 
of the pair of you, and this is the result. I’ve heard before 
that too many cooks spoil the broth, but I didn’t know it ex- 
tended to the whole dinner.” 

Although Molly had made the meringues herself she had 
written the recipe which is as follows: 


The whites of two eggs, beaten as stiff as possible, that is to 
say, till it will not slip out of the bowl, then stir into it very gently 
three ounces of powdered sugar, remembering the rule that any- 
thing to be mixed with white of egg must be done with a light 
lifting motion of the spoon, rather than stirring, which may liquify 
the eggs. Fill a tablespoon with the mixture and turn on toa 
sheet of white paper placed ona board which has been madea 
little damp, the mounds should be oval like half an egg. Put them 
in a very cool oven for fifteen or twenty minutes, then open the 
door and leave them ten minutes longer, the idea is to make the 
crust as thick as possible which is done by the long slow drying, 
if firm enough remove them from the paper, take out the moist 
center very carefully, and when cold fill them with cream, flavored 
sweetened, and whipped solid, (recipe Chapter XXVII,) then put 
two together, they should be over full, and the cream show consid- 
erably between the two sides. 

—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will treat of some fancy cooking. Macaroons, 
Jumbles, Genoese Tablets and Irish Stew. Boiling and cleaning 
Lobster. Preparing for an entertainment. Consommé, Sand- 
wiches, Omelette Souffiée. 
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THE SONG OF THE DARNING NEEDLE. 


In and out; out and in! 
Threading swift and nimble, 

Gliding thither bright and slim, 
Coquetting with the thimble! 

Shining with a kindly gleam 
Across the wide dimensions 

Of every hole, or gaping rent, 
With sharp and keen attention. 


Out and in ;—here’s baby’s sock,— 
Can baby’s tender flesh 

Have wrought a hole so wide depraved 
To need a worldly mesh ? 

In and out; out and in! 
Catch each thread and part 

The 4oly work that baby does, 
Is woven in mother’s heart! 


In and out ;—here’s Johnnie’s hose! 
What boy’s ambitions are 

Is told in that prodigious rent 
Across the knee,—a star. 

Out and in; in and out! 
To do this work of thine; 

While mother forecasts other stars 
That on his life shall shine! 


And here are Nell’s hose, Nan’s, and Sam’s! 
Ah? such weary days 
Mother and I alone can spend 
Mending the family ways. 
But in and out; out and in! 
With patience,—and the thread, 
We weave the mesh across the way 
Where ruthless footsteps tread. 


So out and in; in and out! 
With glances swift and nimble, 
I sing the song of mother’s love, 
With needle, thread and thimble. 
Out and ir; in and out! 
Threading swiftly through, 
Have patience for the song, I beg, 


We’ve holy work to do! 
—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
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THE $200 PRIZE PAPER. 
MISTRESS WORK AND MAID WORK. 
WHICH Is MISTRESS AND WHICH IS SERVANT. 

IV. 

THE WORK OF THE MAID, 


HERE it is found that obe- 
dience is to be rendered to 
the mistress, some of the 
most competent servants may 
refuse to labor, but their re- 
fusal will be short-lived if they 
meet firmness and resistance 
alike from all. ‘There must 
be more dependence on the 
higher class of intellects, be- 
fore arrogance is subdued or 
any great change effected. 
But this must be accom- 

a plished by degrees. Let sis- 
ter-housewives aid each other, not alone by co-operation and 
singleness of purpose, but by such manual assistance as the 
need requires, and that will tend to the independence of the 
whole body. Few if any great measures were ever inau- 
curated by a large force at once. Revolutions have their 
origin in the circumscribed limit of one mind, and the in- 
fluence emanates from that, to the thousands who participate 
in them. Thus may not a movement be inaugurated in one 
community which will aid in revolutionizing other sections 
until all are effected and a better system of service be 
developed. If co-operation and union are impractical what 
other remedy can be found? 

“For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy or there is none.” 

Shall woman, tamely, submit to the bitter alternative that 
ihere is no remedy for this household evil, or will she bravely 
set to work to find one? If it can be found it will be a bless- 
ing to the nation; for its homes will be relieved of the domi- 
nant influence of inferiors and that class, itself will become 
more honorable and produce greater good in the station for 
which nature has fitted them. They will be benefited by the 
removal of suspicion and distrust in their intercourse with 
more enlightened intellects. Women may then, be free, to 
‘ashion the government of their households according to in- 
ielligent and righteous plans. 

There will be, always, some whose control is more agree- 
able to a servant than that of others, and these find little 
trouble in regulating their affairs according to their own ideas 
of right; but the majority see no alternative, but in the per- 
formance of the work themselves or entire submission to the 
dictation of a servant. The secret of the greater adminis. 
trative ability must lie in the consciousness of the servant, 
that the mistress is possessed of greater intellectual strength 
than she is, and that it is superior in quality and substance to 
any physical force she can oppose to it. In this case the ser- 
vant does not question the authority of the mistress, but yields 
a willing obedience to her regulations and appointment of 
labor. Itis her right, to allot to each the duties expected of 
them and it is a woman’s privilege to maintain a good govern- 
ment in her home; for what is possible to one can be attained 
by others. If obedience can be enforced, there will be better 
judgment and more deliberation on the part of the mistress 
in arranging her plan of work; she will be relieved of the 
nervous uneasiness, incident to a fear of insubordination, and 
her exactions be marked by more calmness and consideration. 
It may appear that there is nothing left for the servant, but 
submission that women meet in conclave, decide upon re- 
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quirements and regard no protest from those who serve. 
This view of the proposed methods would be inconsistent 
with the spirit of justice and charity which is constantly en- 
joined throughout these papers, an attempt to better the con- 
dition of the mistress alone would be selfish. 

An equalization of rights will be beneficial to both, but only 
the class of higher intellect will appreciate at first, this two- 
fold result; the other will feel themselves injured and imagine 
that they are being deprived of their just rights. They can 
not be blamed for this for, as a whole they are ignorant, and 
patience will be necessary on the part of housewives to bear 
their resentment; it will require time as well as patience to 
enlighten them and convince them that subordination to au- 
thority is their duty. The moral influence to which most of 
them are subjected in their childhood is pernicious in the ex- 
treme. Truth, honesty and faithfulness form no part in their 
education, generally, and yet we are disappointed to find 
a want of these virtues, in those employed. There is an 
insensible demand, on the part of every woman, for these 
valuable traits; when found they are attributed to the ef- 
fect of their surroundings and teachings in early life. If 
this be the case it proves that they are susceptible to good in- 
fluence and that they can be improved by education; not the 
education of text-books—this will be limited by the necessity 
for labor, but an education in the principles of truth and up- 
rightness; these may be instilled by intelligent housewives 
everywhere. The constant change of servants may seem to 
baffle any attempt at such influence and make the moral 
education of the typical servant girl a most absurd undertak- 
ing. But it is nevertheless practicable with the young. A 
nation’s characteristics are impressed in youth ; if one country 
is subdued by another, the young take the impress of the new 
while the aged are left as the only representatives of the old 
State. If the education of young domestics is undertaken 
and moral principles instilled, the next generation may be 
stamped with that training, and truth, honesty and sobriety 
become characteristic of the American servant girl. There 
are some already, who under the influence of good instruction 
in youth, are faithful to duty. They appreciate the fact that 
they are better off and happier for consulting the wishes of 
those who employ them, and understand that their fellows 
would be benefited if they were properly instructed with re- 
gard to their duty. The good old catechism of the church of 
England enjoins the obligation that we are “to do our duty 
in that state of life unto which it hath pleased God to call us.” 
Many are obliging, kind and willing to perform their duty if 
they only know what it is. Shall kind-hearted and intelligent 
mistresses hold themselves aloof from imparting such knowl- 
edge? Shall they be content with a hasty reprimand for an 
offence, without pointing out good reasons for a different 
course and explaining the principle of right involved in care- 
lessness or inattention to duty? There are so many oppor- 
tunities in the intercourse of the mistress with the servant, 
for strengthening good impulses by commendation or for en- 
couraging to new efforts when mistakes have been made. 
Good seeds thus sown by all on all proper occasions will 
yield good fruit after a while; a great yield can not be ex- 
pected at once, but the years of such conscientious efforts will 
be marked by the improvement of the class. Many faults of 
servants might be overcome by a candid and direct appeal to 
their reason and judgment, by the mistress if she show for- 
bearance instead of censure towards those demands which 
result from ignorance. One cause of dissatisfaction among 
them is the fact that their subordinate position deprives them 
of many social privileges, enjoyed by their superiors. The 
colored servants of the South accept this distinction because 
they have never known social equality, but many white ser- 
vants do claim social equality and are often unwilling to hire 
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unless they can stipulate that “they are to be treated as one of 
the family.” This seems peculiar to Americans and is due per- 
haps to the fact that everybody is politically equal. But polit- 
ical rights can not procure social privileges, which are incon- 
sistent with a subordinate position and the duties connected 
with it. There is an aristocracy of refinement and cultivation 
that is as inaccessible as that of birth and position to the un- 
refined and illiterate. One can not hope to enter it without a 
fitness for it. 

If one choose a subordinate position it becomes their duty 
to fulfil its requirements faithfully. If they are fitted for a 
higher position, let them, of course, refuse a lower, but so 
long as circumstances keep them in a subordinate position, 
let them prove true worth of character by an honest discharge 
of its duties. If every servant understood that they entered 
a family as a subordinate, and would become willing to 
accept that situation they would be happier themselves and 
make others happier. There would be no conflict, then, 
about rights. That social equality is claimed does not 
entitle them to it, and if special privileges are conceded, it is 
no evidence of an acknowledgment of that claim; these con- 
cessions are often made from necessity, and a servant who 
exacts them will have no sure footing in any family. 

Another source of trouble is the desire on the part of a ser- 
vant to forée a certain manner of work upon one employer 
because it was required by others, previously served. The 
tastes and mode of living of one mistress are forced upon 
another with unreasonable persistence, and the servant be- 
comes indignant at the suggestion of a change. Perhaps the 
folly of such a course would be plain to such a servant if in 


buying stuff for a gown a merchant should insist on selecting | 


it himself and then demand her money for something which 
did not suit her at all. 
her own pleasure in her work, would be apt to resist such 
encroachments upon her rights. Now the mistress is en- 


bearing in her demands. If this conclusion is justified, then 
it becomes a servant’s privilege, as well as her duty to her- 
self, to refuse to serve where she cannot conscientiously sub- 
mit. But often differences may be settled pleasantly, and 
suspicions removed by a servant seeking an explanation, or 
making a protest in the same spirit of kindness which the 
mistress is expected to exercise at all times towards her. 
The mistress is not the only one to whom it belongs to prac- 
tice the law of love ; it should prevail alike with the domestic. 
Mutual kindness should be shown if mutual confidence and 
attachment are established. Heretofore the servant has 
been too eager to secure her own rights, or fancied ones, to 
consider the mistress entitled to any but the exclusive privi- 
lege of forbearance and concession. (This of the class; of 
course there are noble exceptions.) The dependence of the 
mistress, upon her labor, has favored this false idea. That 
“ Might is Right” is not a sentiment conceived alone by the 
“conquering hero;” the mind of an humble genius some- 
times catches the same inspiration. 

But the claims to undeserved privileges and power have 
not resulted in the hoped-for benefit to the individuals who 
maintained them, nor to the class they represented. Instead 
of the prosperity that follows a faithful adherence to duty and 
principle, the majority are left homeless in old age, or desti- 
tute in sickness. Without the tie of sympathy to bind them 
to the higher class, and without friends who have means and 
inclination to care for them, they suffer from the evil effects 
of misconduct while in a position where faithfulness would 
have guaranteed them protection in adversity. 

Then, if for no other reason, self-interest, as well as the 
interest of the whole class, should induce each servant to 


| assume that subordinate position for which she is employed. 


A servant who would thus insist upon | 


titled to just as much consideration in her requirements as a | 


servant is. Justice towards each other is necessary, and this 


demands faithful labor on the servant’s part and faithful pay- | 


ment for such service on the part of the mistress. If pay- 
ment should be made in counterfeit paper or mutilated coin, 
the servant could have recourse to the law, but the law can 
not well reach unfaithful labor, and so each servant must 
become “a law unto herself.” There is, then, a necessity for 
educating the class in the principles of honesty and truth, so 
that they will desire to yield faithful service for its value 
received in wages from their employers. 

Suspicion and distrust also operate to prevent a proper 
understanding of duty on the part of a servant. A suspicion 
of over-work being required, or of imposition from some 
other department of the house, excites to a rebellion, which 
often ends in dismissal from a home, that, but for a tem- 
porary fit of ill-humor is desirable and pleasant. There is too 
much at stake for a servant to give up a situation for every 
slight provocation. Long and faithful service in one family 
speaks loudly in favor of the qualities both of herself and of 
the family she has served. It will be desirable to others to 
secure labor if she should ever need another home. Beside 
it is so much easier to perform a certain amount and routine 
of work to which she has adapted herself for years. Every 
one knows the difficulty of learning new methods and adopt- 
ing new plans of labor. Families are so different in habits 
and tastes that they cannot be all served in the same way. 
These constant changes, then, are apt to produce a confusion 
of ideas, which often result in the belief that a servant is 
incompetent. 

But these considerations, though valuable, should not 
always induce one to remain in a place where she had good 
ground for the belief that the mistress was unjust or over- 


This motive might prompt some, but there are others who are 
susceptible of enjoyment in a consciousness of having done 
right, and in the exercise of kindness. These setting an 
example of faithfulness exert a good influence on others, who 
in turn exert a like influence, and the good seeds sown by one 
servant are found bearing fruit in the lives of others. If 
housewives appreciated the power of such reasoning and 
such appeals to the good sense of servants, perhaps ere long 
the cry would come from them, ‘“ What is the work of the 
servant?” and a willingness spring up within them to be 
taught the duties of their station. 

They should be taught that there is no degradation in 
labor, but that in every position unfaithfulness and fraud con- 
stitute the dishonor, and that odedience to reasonable demands 
on the part of the mistress is the first step towards the 
improvement of them and their fellows. Without odedience 
the most intelligent plans of a mistress would fail. To her 
belongs the right of designing the conduct of her household, 
and there can be no rest or security if she is constantly 
expecting opposition. 

Insubordination to proper authority has been the greatest 
source of evil to the servant as a class. If, then, the more 
intelligent among them desire to benefit themselves and their 
fellows, let obedience become their watchword. Let the young 
be taught the value of it, and in time even the servants, by a 
faithful discharge of duty, may contribute towards the pros- 
perity of a country where equal political rights are enjoyed 


by all. 
—Mrs. E. J. Gurley. 


AN English traveller proposed to make a walking tour in the 
neighborhood of Vichy. Upon inquiry he found that the only 


| food he could expect to find at the village inns was a fotage made 
| of cabbage, a few slices of bread, an onion or two, and a piece of 


lard. This was the habitual food of the peasants, and there was 
nothing else to be had except black bread. The intended journey 
was not taken. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


GERMAN COOKERY 


DEFENDED BY ONE WHO KNows ALL ABOUT IT. 


N one of the numbers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, some time ago, 
I read a tirade against German 
Cookery, taken from Zhe Ca/i- 
Jornian, which speaks of the in- 
congruous messes which the Ger- 
mans compound. Now I should 
like to know in what part of 
Germany the writer got all those 
queer things that are talked 
about—the vegetables floating in 
grease, the roast beef which is 


I never met with such things in 
any German family that I have 
visited. The vegetables are gen- 
erally prepared with a sauce of drawn butter. Roast beef 
is not a German dish at all; until lately it was very little 
known in Germany. When they do prepare a large piece of 
beef it is generally as a savory pot-roast or as beef 4 la mode. 
That dreadful thing that is mentioned as herring salad, is 
nothing more nor less than what the English call Salma- 
gundi. And as to the hashed beefsteak, first of all, they do 
not pretend that it is the genuine thing, they call it either 
Hamburger or Breslauer beefsteak, and it is very much 
called for in German restaurants by others as well as Ger- 
mans. By the way, how often I have heard business men 
speak of this or that dish that they have eaten in these restau- 


rants, and ask their wives if they could not find out how it | 


was cooked and have it at home. 

To return to our beefsteak, I think a great many readers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING will agree with me that it would be a good 
thing if country boarding housekeepers, and some city ones 
too, for that matter, would chop their tough round steak that 
iley give their boarders, so that one Could get one’s teeth 


first boiled, then baked, etc, etc. | 


avery bad one. But I will endeavor to prove that German 
Cookery is at least as palatable as any other under whatever 
name it may sail. ‘To begin with let us take the noodles, or 
Nudel as they are written in German. 


Noop.es.—Take four eggs, four tablepoonfuls of milk, and as 
much flour as the milk and eggs will take up. Make a hole in the 
center of the flour, pour in the eggs and milk and stir until there is 
a soft dough, lay this on a board and work enough flour into it to 
make it firm and smooth. The longer it is worked the better will 
be the noodles. Cut the dough into four pieces, roll each piece as 
thin as paper until you can almost see through it, and lay it on a 
clean cloth to dry, but not too long or it will crumble in cutting. 
When you have finished rolling out the fourth piece, the first will 
be about ready to cut. Lay this piece on the board, dust a little 
flour over it and cut it across each way. Lay these pieces one on 
top of the other, roll them together loosely, and proceed to cut 
them as narrow as you desire them. For soup they are best cut as 
fine as possible. They can be either used at once or kept for 
several days. As a second course with veal stew, veal cutlets, or 
beef 4 la mode, in place of macaroni, they are excellent, but then 
they must be cut about half an inch in width. They can be served 
with cheese like macaroni, or with cracker crumbs roasted brown 
in butter. They are also nice eaten with stewed prunes. This 
way they are very much liked by children. 

SMEAR.—For the smear Case (Schmier kis in German) take 
a quart of mllk and set it aside in quite a warm place until 
it has turned and become so thick and firm that it can be cut. 
Then take a clean cloth, lay it ina colander, pour in the milk, and 
drain off all the whey; then pour into another dish, stir it unti! it is 
quite smooth, with a_little sweet milk or cream, whichever is handy, 
and eat with pepper and salt, or with grated bread crumbs mixed 
with cinnamon and sugar. 

To make the cakes that Mr. Dane speaks of take a soup plate 
full of the cheese, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two eggs, 
anda quarter of a pound of currants; add sugar to suit the taste. 


Then make a crust of five cups of flour and three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, sifted together, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
tablesBoonful of sugar, ‘and two cups of milk. Line a large pie 


| plate with this crust, put on the cheese mixture, and bake until a 


light brown. If properly made these cheese cakes are delicious. 


through it and swallow it without being in danger of choking. 
The Californian goes on to say that “ The German family 
table with its mysteries and abominations is the severest trial 
which the American has to undergo who submits himself to 
the domestic life of the country.” 

Now I know from actual experience that the German 
peasant is a much better fed individual than most of our far- 
mers. He does not have fresh meat any oftener, but what other 
dishes he has are properly cooked. There is not a day but 
what he has some good nourishing soup of peas, beans, or 
lentils, and on Sunday a beef soup, with rice or barley, or vari- 
ous delicious dumplings. Then they are not afraid to use 
their eggs and prepare them in every conceivable way; while 
our farmers either allow them to rot in the barn, or wherever 
the hen chooses to lay them, or they collect them, keep out a 
few for cake and send the rest to market. 

Moreover a German peasant would not dream of eating such 
bread as has been offered to mein some of the farm-houses 
that I have been stopping at. All the old crusts and pieces 
that were left over, soaked in water and new bread made of 
them—a sour, musty paste, that was hardly fit for the pigs. 
If his bread is coarse it is at least made from good whole- 
some rye flour. To bake his pancakes he does not take ran- 
cid hog’s lard, but a pure oil (Mohn Oel ) made from the seeds 
of the poppy, which each peasant grows himself, and it is as 
sweet and delicious in taste, if not more so than the best olive 
oil. I will not be as sweeping in my assertions as Zhe Caii- 
Jornian, and say that there is no decent cookery among our 
farmers to be found, although my experience during my sum- 
mer sojourns in the country, except in one instance, has been 


With the dough that is left can be made a good imitation Kaffze- 
kuchen or coffee cake. (The proper way to make it is with yeast, 
and is a much longer process.) Roll out the dough until it is not 
quite half an inch thick; place it on a square baking tin, dot it 
with little lumps of butter, and sprinkle cinnamon and granulated 
sugar over it. Some chopped almonds strewn over it are a good 
addition but not essential. 

—Emilia Custer. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NEVER DO IT. 
Press a favor when you see it will be unwelcome. 
Forget that the lady should also be the housewife. 
Let the streams of your life be always murmuring streams. 
Build a castle in the air without putting a foundation under it. 
Be over-exacting with children; they will grow wiser with years. 
Put your trust in money; but, instead, put your money in trust. 
Be hasty to believe flying reports to the disparagement of others. 


Be discouraged by trifles; patience and perseverance will accom- 
plish wonders. 


Let an acquaintance overload you with favors ; you will find them 
an insufferable burden. 


Dare to live without some clear purpose, to the development of 
which your life shall be bent. ’ 


Judge a man by his failure in life; for many an one fails because 
he is too honest to succeed. 


Mix your religion with your business, unless you stir it up so 
well that business will be ever at the top. 

Communicate unpleasant news or ask a favor before eating; the 
heart is not easily touched when the stomach is empty. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY. 


A Born Cook. 


©T was an unattractive looking place, that 
third-story back room in the second-rate 
boarding house, yet that minute it looked 
positively pleasant to its occupant, Eliza- 
beth Dale. If she could have left it of her 


more pleasure ; now that she was obliged to 
leave it, she was almost sorry,—a fact quite 
in accordance with the inherent contrari- 
ness of all things. She had just had an 
# interview with her landlady and that person 
had informed her that she, Miss Dale, was 
two weeks in arrears for board and that it 
must be paid. Mrs. Brown,—that was the 
landlady’s name,—regretted exceedingly to press the mat- 
ter, but in justice to herself and her dear, poor, fatherless 
children she could not do otherwise. Rents were advanc- 
ing, provisions were going up, there was the water tax and 
the gas bills and the coal bills, and Miss Dale could under- 
stand that these could not be paid without money. 

Mrs. Brown was not the loud-voiced, aggressive, ungram- 
matical landlady. She spoke in such soft, low tones that one 
was almost fain to believe in what she called her excellent 
coffee, and she offered her discouraged looking griddle cakes 
with such a smile and such irreproachable English as almost 
reconciled one to their indigestibility. She made her re- 
marks to Miss Dale in dulcet tones, but that young woman’s 
educated ear detected the hardness underneath voice and 
smile. She heard it in the emphatic though light step that 
had just died away on the stairs. 

Then she sat down to think it all over. She had told Mrs. 
Brown that she would think about it, and there was no choice 
about keeping her word. 

If there was one thing that Elizabeth Dale understood 
perfectly it was that bills could not be paid without money. 
The neatly-made-out bill that Mrs. Brown had left in her 
hand was a silent but truthful witness to that fact. 

Hers was the common story; untrained to work, by a suc- 
cession of misfortunes it had suddenly become necessary for 
her to do so. Just what the misfortunes were does not mat- 
ter. Trouble is infinite in its resources and does not need to 
repeat itself. 

After Mrs. Brown had gone, Elizabeth picked up the morn- 
ing paper. She read this: 

Wanted, \n a family where one servant is kept, a housekeeper ; 
one who understands cooking, and the superintending of a house- 
hold. Address or call upon ADAM BAILEY, Allandale. 
She read it over carefully ; she turned the paper and looked 
at the time-table ; she looked in her purse,—the result seemed 
to be satisfactory for she proceeded to put a few articles into 
a small satchel, and then to pack all her belongings into her 
one large trunk. Then with a calmness born of her despera- 
tion, she walked down and told Mrs. Brown that she was 
going to Allandale, that she probably should not be back for 
several days, that she would leave her trunk until she could 
send the amount due for board. 

Once on the train she realized the recklessness of what she 
was doing. She owned to herself that beyond making a good 
cup of coffee, frying oysters and making sponge cake, she 
knew little about cooking, but she looked hopefully and trust- 
fully at the thick, practical looking book which she had 
stopped on her way to the train to buy. She even employed 
the thirty minutes reading recipes and rules for the making of 
pies, doughnuts and various every day edibles, and came to 


own free will, nothing would have given her | 


| if need be, can make it herself. 


the conclusion that it was not beyond her power to master 
their mysteries. When the consciousness was borne in upon 
her mind that her last fifty cents had gone for her ticket the 
impossibility of failure was revealed to her. “The truth is 
Elizabeth Dale,” she said to herself, “ your destiny is mani- 
fest ; there’s nothing left to you if this fails.” 

Allandale was a pretty village; pretty in the spring, that 
trying season when donning piece by piece its garments of 
green ; beautiful in the summer robed from head to foot in 
gay attire with rose and violet on brow and breast ; gorgeous 
in its autumn gown of flame and russet and gold, with its veils 
of purple mist, and its golden-rod and aster in the place of 
rose and violet. 

It was easy to find where Adam Bailey lived. It was one 
of the oldest and handsomest of the many old, handsome 
places in the village. When Elizabeth walked up the long 
path to the door she thought that her feet had walked no 
path so pleasant for many a day, and she resolved that she 
would please Adam Bailey’s palate or perish in the attempt. 

No one answered her ring ; she rang vigorously again and 
again. The one servant mentioned in the advertisement, 
hanging on the back gate gossiping with the neighbor help, 
paid no attention to it. So Elizabeth gently opened the door 
and stood a moment wondering what to do next, when from 
an inner room she heard a hoarse ** Come in.” 

It took a moment for her eyes to accommodate themselves 
to the dim light of the room she entered. When she could 
see, she discovered an old man, gray and bent in an invalid’s 
chair. She let in a flood of light that dazzled his eyes as 
much as the darkness baffled hers. In a moment he said, 
“Who in the world are you, and what have you been banging 
away at my door so long for?” 

“I’m the housekeeper you advertised for, and I’ve been 
‘banging ’ at your door because | wanted to get in.” 

“ Housekeeper! I suppose you can make sponge cake, and 
I presume you can arrange bouquets in a room and drape 
curtains and dust pictures ; what I want is some one who can 
teach an idiot of a girl how to make bread that’s fit to eat, or, 
I want some one who can 
cook a beefsteak and make a pie that won’t make a mana 
burden to himself. In short, young woman, I want some one 
with sense,—good hard sense. Have you got it?”’ 

“Mr. Bailey,” said Elizabeth, “I assure you upon my 
honor that I have that most important article, and more than 
that I have it about me.” 

“ Well then, take off your bonnet, and go on with your busi- 
ness. Find the girl, she’s gone shopping I presume, or is 
giving a party perhaps. Get the run of things yourself; I’m 
sick,—laid up with this confounded lame leg.” 

“T don’t wonder you're sick.” 

“You don’t!” 

“No; any man would be sick,—any man ought to be sick 
who shuts himself up in a dark, close room this bright June 
morning.” 

“Young woman, I’ve engaged a housekeeper, not « 
preacher nor physician.” 

“A housekeeper’s duty, as I understand it,” replied Eliza- 
beth, “is to make a house clean and wholesome and pleasani, 
and this is certainly the most disorderly, untidy, unattractive 
looking place I’ve seen in a long time.” 

“You are a plain spoken person.” 

“ T have the vice of candor and the virtue of perseverance.” 

“If you have the ability to get me a lunch that will not 
throw me into convulsions, you may do it.” 

Then Elizabeth went into the kitchen and proceeded to 
make the acquaintance of the flaxen-haired Scandinavian 
maiden who was the mistress of that domain. By some 
magic she made a conquest of that same somewhat dull but 
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faithful damsel, and when a half-hour later she with her own 
hands carried in a tempting lunch of crisp brown toast, a 
fragrant cup of tea and a dish of dewy strawberries, and saw 
the crochety Adam devour the same, she felt that victory 
perched upon her banner. 

The tea and toast proved her staunch allies ; they aided her 
to persuade the invalid that his room needed a general set- 
ting to rights, and before he was fully aware of what was 
going on, it had been swept and dusted, lightened and bright- 
ened and generally reconstructed. The soft wind came in 
through shutters that opened at just the right angle, upon 
just the most attractive view of lawn and sky. 

The old gentleman vouchsafed the remark that she did 
seem to understand her business, and somehow the lunch and 
the air and the general shaking up had given him an appe- 
tite; he felt as though he could relish a good square meal, 
and he wanted dinner at 5 o’clock sharp,—and he didn’t 
want her to ask him what she should get either. 

When the hour came the meal was ready. With just what 
fear and trembling it had been prepared, no one knew. The 
blue-eyed, wondering Johanna looked in amazement and 
admiration at what seemed to her a preternatural wisdom, 
little dreaming of the anxiety and apprehension that was 
hidden under Elizabeth’s gently positive manner; nor yet of 
the faithful adherence to rules laid down in a certain thick, 
comfortable-looking book that she kept referring to now and 
then. 

The dinner was a success. The crochety, irascible old 
Adam limped his way out to the table, and the invalid sister 
from the room above, bringing with her a combined odor of 
Pond’s Extract and camphor came also. Both smiled at the 
inviting table, and both did justice to its merits. 

When it was over Mr. Bailey said: “ Miss Dale, consider 
yourself engaged to stay here the rest of your natural life. 
|'ll pay you just what you say.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Elizabeth, “that you better give 
me a week’s trial before you decide!” ’ 

“ No ma’am, I don’t; a young woman who can get one such 
dinner as this can get another like it, and you don’t escape 
me. I knew when you were in my room putting things to 
rights that you were a remarkable woman. You did one 
thing that convinced me that you had sense, and had it about 
you.” 

“What was that?” 

“You moved my trunk out to sweep behind it, and you did 
not slap it up tight against the wall again, after the fashion of 
all the women I have ever seen. You said to Johanna, ‘ The 
trunk cannot be opened conveniently if it is set back so 
close.’ I was startled by such practical wisdom and won- 
dered how you had attained it.” 

“T have wrestled with the hard-hearted, thick-headed 
chambermaid to some purpose,” said Elizabeth. ‘“ Wisdom 
so severely won is apt to stay with us you know.” 

So it came that she was engaged at what seemed to her 
very generous terms, and when she went to her room that 

night it was with mingled surprise and gratitude that she 
looked out on the still, calm, hopeful night that seemed so far 
from the dreary, despairing morning. She wondered if she 
was really the same woman who cowered beneath Mrs. 
hrown’s keen eyes, in the comfortless atmosphere of that 
third-story back room. She wondered if she were really the 
woman who that morning left all her earthly possessions as 
security for cold coffee and tough beef consumed. 
Then she said to herself, “I will do the best I can,—no 
mortal can do more. I suppose I am something of a fraud, 
but if I can cook to suit this pair of notional semi-invalids 


what does it matter whether I’ve graduated from a cooking 
school or not.” 


She fell asleep and dreamed of flowing streams of amber 
coffee, of mountains that were made of roasts ready for the 
oven. But when the day came she was ready for its duties, 
and met and conquered them. Of course there were trials; 
there were days when Johanna’s stupidity was a thing to 
excite pity one moment and wrath the next; days when the 
chimney smoked and the stove wouldn’t draw; when the 
inherent contrariness of all things animate and inanimate 
bore down upon her soul with a force that was overwhelming 
and not to be disputed. But it was one of her rules never 
under any provocation to indulge in a recital of these troubles 
to either Mr. Bailey or his sister. To the housekeeper who 
appreciates the privilege of freeing her mind under such 
trials, her self-command will have in it something of the 
super-human. But she had learned the effectiveness of 
silence. 

The summer sped on. Little by little her faithful Johanna 
grew thoughtful and painstaking, so that some care was 
lifted from her shoulders. She had been so patient with that 
damsel that an absolute and abject devotion was her reward. 
Little by little the secrets of the cook-books were revealed to 
her, till she attained a comfortable faith in her own abilities. 
The receipt that at first was an experiment grew soon to 
be a certain triumph in her hand, so she did not lie awake 
nights in dread lest the next day’s dinner should be a 
failure but with a faith born of her works slept the sleep of 
the victorious. She made the house pleasant and bright and 
cheery. Without being a terror to every fleck of dust or 
every newspaper that dared to get itself out of position, 
she made the rooms wear an attractiveness that comes from 
knowing how to make neatness and order servants instead 
of masters. 

Old Adam Bailey, now quite recovered from his lameness, 
coming back from his business in the city, would pause at the 
door of the pleasant parlor and say to himself, 
something like.” 

The delicate invalid sister would sit in the easy chair in the 
bay window and say, “ My dear Miss Elizabeth, the secret of 
home making is with you. You ought to be in a home of your 
own and so I told Adam last night.” 

There was an old piano in the house; this had been tuned, 
and in leisure moments Elizabeth brought back the old cun- 
ning to her fingers. This was only when the old Adam was 
gone and the sister in the quiet of her room ; then she played 
and sang, something as in the early days,—days of which she 
never spoke to any one. One day she sat in the early 
autumn, singing. In the kitchen she knew that the faithful 
servant was carrying out her careful instructions. The house 
was in order, the bright fire on the grate, the blossoming 
plants in the window, the cat on the hearth, all gave the room 
a sweet, homelike look. It seemed very pleasant as she 
looked around. She said to herself, ‘“ It zs pleasant, it looks 
like home,—but, it is zo¢ home, for it takes more than these 
to make that place for any.” Then she began to sing, say- 
ing, “We must not dream of the impossible, we must not 
mourn even though we do not forget.” 

Then- she heard the step of Mr. Bailey, and wondering 
what had brought him home so early, stopped her song, rose 
closed the piano, wheeled his easy chair up to the grate, and 
said, “ Are you ill that you’ve come home so early.” 

“No, can’t a man come home early if he pleases ?” 
“Certainly a man can and a man may, so he may,” she 
responded, laughingly. 

“What do you stop playing and singing for the moment I 
come in sight?” 

“ Chiefly because I am not sure that you care for music.” 
“Well, I do, and I want you to understand that you are not 


“This is 


to shut the piano the instant you hear my step. It’s just pos- 
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16 
sible that I can appreciate something beside a good dinner. 
Do you understand ?” 

“You make your meaning very clear; 
perfectly.” 

“One thing more I’d like to have you do; I’d like to have 
you marry me,—will you?” 

“ No, no?” she cried, “not for a thousand worlds ;” then 
she paused, seeing the hurt look in his face. “O, forgive me, 
you are good and kind and I did not mean to be cruel, only,” — 

“Say nothing about it,” he answered. “ You've been 
honest ; a man would be a fool who would ask the second 
time when a woman’s answer came so quickly and sponta- 
neously. You showed your heart, and that’s just what I 
wanted to see,—only I own the sight isn’t just what I’d like. 
We won’t say any more about it, but we'll go and have 
dinner.” 

That evening they sat in the firelight and Elizabeth told 
him her little simple story; that she had been engaged in her 
early girlhood, that she and her lover had a quarrel in which she 
had sent him from her; that troubles came and then, though 
she had repented of her foolish haste and wicked doubt, she 
would not in her adversity call him back, and now she had 
not heard of him for three long years, and did not know if he 
were living. “If he is,” she said, “‘ perhaps he has forgotten 
me ; but it was because he still fills my heart that I have no 
room for any other. I shall never marry.” 

“Tt’s no sign, Miss Elizabeth, that because you can’t love 
me that there’s no one in the world except this lover of yours, 
that you can love. The world is full of pretty fair sort of | 
men, lots of ’em no doubt better than this one who, to my 
mind, isn’t much of a man or he’d come back to you. But 
after all I won't quarrel with your decision. You see I don’t 


I understand 


want to lose my housekeeper, and now, if you won’t be my | 
wife, and, after seeing that horrified look on your face, I | 
wouldn’t marry you for a kingdom, I’d like to have you feel | 
that I’m your friend ; just look upon me as a fatherly sort of | 
a being, who will stand by you in all times if you’ll permit. 
I’d like to be a little more to you than the man whose house- | 
keeping you superintend. What do you say?” 

“Thank you,” she said, then she bent down over him as he 
leaned back in his easy chair, and gave him a tiny kiss on his 
forehead. 

“Bless your heart, child! bless your heart! bless your 
heart!” he exclaimed ; then he took out his red silk handker- 
chief and very vigorously rubbed the spot her lips had so 
lightly pressed. “That’s all right,” he said, seeing her 
amused look; “that’s all right, but don’t do it again. Now 
we’ll forget everything but that we are sworn friends, and 
that you are never going to marry but are to stay with me and 
keep me from dying of indigestion before my time,—eh?” 

“Ves, that’s it.” 

Three weeks later, Elizabeth received a despatch from Mr. 
Bailey, saying, ‘Shall bring company home to dinner; one 
for whom the best is none too good.” 

The train was due, and Elizabeth sat waiting; her house- 
wifely anxieties were at rest, for success reigned in the 
kitchen, and the dining-room was a delight to look upon. 
She had given the last touch to the arrangement of snowy 
linen, rare old china, delicate silver and glass, and decided 
that nothing more could be asked of them. 

The pretty parlor wore an uncommonly inviting look, and 
Elizabeth, sitting in the glow of the firelight, in her garnet 
cashmere gown, made a picture fairer than she dreamed. 
For some reason that she could not explain she felt an 
unusual interest in the coming of this stranger. She had 
looked in the glass as she made her toilet, and decided that 
so far as its effect on her looks was concerned her experiment 
had been a success. She remembered the weary look her 


face had worn when she came down to Allandale six months 


before, and enjoyed the contrast. She was conscious of a 
desire to look well to this stranger, though she could have 
given no special reason for the wish. 

The train was late. Johanna in her domain grew nervous 
lest the dinner should be spoiled by waiting. Elizabeth 
became anxious lest some accident had happened. The 
train was frequently late, but this delay filled her with 
apprehension. She turned to the piano and began to sing. 
Two men, coming up the long gravel walk, heard the sweet, 
clear strains of “ Douglass, Douglass, tender and true,” and 
walked carefully. 

Silently they opened the door and in a moment more 
stepped into the parlor. Then Elizabeth turned, and 
then,—then Mr. Adam Bailey stood in seeming horrified 
astonishment for right before his eyes his little house- 
keeper was folded in the arms of the man who had come to 
eat his salt. 

“Well, well, well!” he said, “ how is this! how is this? I 
expected, Miss Elizabeth, you’d greet my friend cordially, but 
I did not expect such a demonstration ; and as for you, sir,”— 

“Don’t say a word uncle,” said the young man, “if you 
could know how happy I am!” 

“ And how happy I am,” added Elizabeth. 

“ And if you could only know,” returned Mr. Bailey, “ Zow 
hungry Iam.” 

After dinner they talked it over. 

“Miss Elizabeth,” said Adam, “I don’t suppose you'd sus- 
pect me of deep and cunning plotting and planning in this. 
One day you left a book out in the summer house. I picked 
it up and on the fly leaf I read this gentleman’s name. [| 
said to myself, ‘this is the lover of whom she told me,’ and 
inasmuch as I had a nephew of the same name I put two and 
two together and concluded that the lover and the nephew 
were one. Then I further said to myself, ‘ Elizabeth will not 
marry me. Some day some man will come along whom she 
will marry, and I will lose my housekeeper. Why not send 
for this nephew of mine, bring him down here and bring 
about reconciliation between the lovers; this will open para 
dise to them and be a special providence to me, for I shall 
thereby keep this born cook in the family, for I shall live with 
them of course.’ To be sure I was not absolutely sure that I’d 
got the right man, but I’ve no doubt on the subject now. My 
plan has worked beautifully, hasn’t it now?” 

The lovers sat in speechless happiness. Adam accepted 
their silence as consent, and stole quietly from the room. As 
he went through the door they heard him say, “ She’s a born 


cook and it’s all in the family any way.” 
—Carlotta Perry. 
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A PARABLE. 


I know a road that winds through solitudes, 
Through stern defiles, and dark and gloomy woods, 
Yet finds its way by many sunny glades, 

And crosses brooks, and lies ’neath pleasant shades. 


Its sudden turns might sometimes well: dismay 
One who before hath never trod the way; 

A thorny thicket, or rock towering tall, 

Shuts off the path and seems the end of all. 


But oh, delight! a turn, and all is new; 
A blossoming tree, a meadow comes in view, 
Or we catch glimpses from the mountain side 
Of the far city where our friends aiv‘de. 


And who, that by this winding road doth wend, 
Would change one single memory at ‘ae end? 
This is my parable: Life’s harder path 

More threatening turns, more blest surprises hath. 


—Mary L. B. Branci. 
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MANNERS FOR EVERYDAY USE. 


Goop, BAD AND INDIFFERFNT. 


OME persons air their good manners as 


Hn they do their good clothes, on holidays 
and otheroccasions of more than ordi- 

y nary moment. These manners being as- 

RY 2 sumed for the time are unnatural and 

MAY like bogus jewelry, are readily distin- 


guished from the genuine article. It 

is too often the case that persons 

will be churlish and disagreeable 

y to those at home, their nearest and 

: dearest, and yet when they appear 

among strangers, will be courteous in 

the extreme, winning golden opinions 

. “we. 7 for their affability and distinguished 

manners. There are others whose 

imiability can be seen at its best in the home circle; these 

ire the ones who can always be relied upon, whose steady 

cheerfulness in times of trouble endear them to every one 
with whom they come in contact. 

Good manners are innate with some people, with others 
they are more or less aquired. Where ignorance of pre- 
scribed rules exists, tact will often lead the person out of 
the social difficulty impending. It is important for the scholar 
or man of genius not to neglect the minor courtesies of 
social life, as is shown in the case of Carlyle; while every one 
can admire his splendid intellect, there are few who have the 
temerity to praise his crusty manners. A proper regard for 
the feelings of others will often cause a person ignorant of 
all social usages to hit the proper vein in good manners. 

Heedless people bring up topics of conversation regardless 
of the feelings of a portion of those whom they are address- 
ing; the latter may hold different views in religion and poli- 
tics, but on goes the heedless one, ruthlessly tramping on the 
most tender corns of opinion, cherished by some sensitive 
one among the number, who is too well-bred to make any reply. 

On meeting an acquaintance who is in ill-health, how many 
rush forward exclaiming: “ How badly you look, I should 
never have known you!” This is not only execrable on the 
part of the person who perpetrates it, but is often followed by 
serious consequences to the invalid, who is naturally depressed 
by such news. Invalids should always be met with cheerful 
words or manner, even if they have to be assumed. Those 
possessed of truly good manners as distinguished from sur- 
face polish, will always and on every occasion have a proper 
regard for the aged. What more beautiful sight is there than 
devotion from youth to the aged around them? On the other 
hand, to see, as is frequently the case, children allowed to 
mimic and ridicule tottering age, is a shame and disgrace to 
the age in which we live! It is true that “it is never too late 
to learn,” but those who have the most agreeable manners 
and who exhibit urbanity under any circumstances, are the 
ones in whom good manners were instilled in early childhood. 
it is not only rude but extremely heartless to laugh when a 
tale of distress is being told, yet this occurs frequently among 
those moving in what is considered the most exclusive society, 
which be it understood, is not a term synonymous with well- 
bred, although it is looked upon as such. A thoroughly well- 
bred person is mindful of the feelings of every one, from the 
highest to the lowliest person, he or she may come in contact 
with, for thus, in trifles, do good manners and breeding show. 

Home is the hot-bed in which the seed of good manners 
should be sown; the parents are the gardeners who should 
pluck out all weeds from among their tender plants; with 
proper care and culture these plants will blossom into flowers 
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of courtesy. It is to the homes in this broad land, where so 
many youthful characters are forming, that improvement is 
looked for in manners; as they are there trained, such will 
their bearing in future life be. Their good manners should 
be brought into practice towards their parents and one 
another, not held in reserve for the benefit of strangers. 

Many gaucheries now committed would be avoided if good 
manners were instilled in children while they are under home 
influence. Children are quick to imitate and the example of 
perfect courtesy among the older members of the family will 
be closely followed by the childish imitators. A future of 
pleasing possibilities is before children who have been taught 
that good manners like charity, begin at home and should 
be brought into every day use there. When grown to men and 
women they may not achieve anything great or heroic, but 
rest assured, they will, through some kindly act or courtesy, 
comfort some poor creature, whose burden in life is at times 
too heavy to bear. 

Unfortunately rudeness and bad manners are not confined 
to children. Who has not seen the young lady taking posses- 
sion of a seat in a crowded horsecar, vacated for her by one 
who probably remembers early training and who is rewarded 
for his courtesy by a chill stare in lieu of a kindly “thank you?” 
On such occasions ’tis hard to refrain from exclaiming with 
Burns 


4 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion. ” 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 


ONE WOMAN SOLVES THE PROBLEM. 

The Sfectator heard the other day of one instance which affords 
a practical answer to the question often asked by women who are 
left unexpectedly without means. What shall I dofor a living? 
The lady who has afforded this answer was reared in a luxurious 
home, surrounded by ample wealth, and endowed with all the re- 
finement and culture which wealth and the best society can afford. 
Nature had happily also endowed her with that which wealth can- 
not afford, namely, common sense; and she availed herself of her 
advantage to go to a cooking school and become a mistress in the 
culinary art. Misfortune befalling the family has thrown her upon 
her own resources, with one or more dependent upon her. She has 
called her cooking skill into requisition, has quietly let it be known 
among her old-time friends that she will serve them in their kitchens 
on occasion. When any one of the circle in whose parlor she once 
was and still might be a social ornament desires to give a specially 
nice dinner or tea they send for her. She brings her cooking wrapper 
in a little hand-bag, takes charge of the kitchen as the pilot does of 
a steamship on entering port, relieves the mistress of all care, anx- 
iety, and concern, and sends up a charming meal, such as a less 
cultivated cook could not provide.—Christian Union. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHY? 


Let us speak low, since here my darling lies ; 
The baby that I love, my little son. 
See, how the sunbeam kisses down his eyes, 
The blue, blue eyes of this my fair wee one. 
Why is it here he lies? 
Turn back and go your way 
Out into life and day,-- 
How still he lies! 


Oh tiny hands, —my lips with kisses crush, 
Soft, rose-leaf palms that ne’er to me will cling. 
How swift the memory of my fond hopes rush, 
To wound my soul with every tender sting! 
Open but once, dear eyes! 
Nay, question not my moan, 
He knows,—and he alone,— 
But still he lies. 


—Trebor OAl. 
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BLUE MONDAYS AND COMPANY. 

AND COMPANY THAT WILL MAKE ONE BLUE. 

ERCY me!” escaped my lips, and 
then I closed them tightly, trying 
with a mighty effort to force a wel- 
coming smile upon my features be- 
fore Miss Lucille Marsden should 
enter our humble home. Inwardly 
I groaned. I really couldn’t do 
ctherwise as it was Monday, and 
wash day. The whole house had 
been disordered the day before by 
five grown men folk, who always 
spent Sunday in the old home, and 
the said masculines being blessed 
with excellent appetites, they sel- 
dom left a crumb “to warm over.” 
Then it was grape-canning time, 
and I was contemplating tidying 

the hall, parlor, sitting and dining room with dispatch, and 
then to spend the morning in clipping carefully, the clusters 
of luscious grapes, which were over-ripe, that Mary, our 
good girl, might help me look over and make ready for jelly, 
pickles, catsup, sirup and preserve-making. A glass of milk 
with ginger snaps, was dinner sufficient for Mary and me, but, 
alas, not for Miss Marsden. 

Lest I seem inhospitable, I will state that Miss Lucille was 

a young lady of thirty-five, and lived by visiting, and was 

scarcely an acquaintance of mine, though professing to very 

much desire to know me better. She was the possessor of 


men and women occupying high positions in the world, giving 
me to understand that she was on terms of intimacy with 
them, and that she found our village society dreadfully dull. 
Miss Marsden stood knocking at our door, and I, with broom 
in hand was forced to admit the early caller, beautifully 
dressed in rich silks and laces. 

“T told aunt that I’d not wait for you to call on me, and 
wouldn’t stand on ceremony,” was her greeting. 

Ushering my company into our plain little parlor, I spent 


dinner. 

My help “ washed” on Monday, rain or shine, and dinner- 
getting depended upon me. 

Monday morning’s breakfast invariably used up the last 
crumb left from Saturday’s extra “ bakin’ and brewin’.” Five 
hungry men who have been boarding all week can demolish 
a goodly quantity of “ home-cooked edibles” during a Sunday 


at home. 


my choice treasures, books and music, and pulling a few sweet 
posies, I carried them to Miss Lucille, who coolly laid them 
aside, saying— 

“No, thanks, I don’t care for either, but I’ll excuse you 
certainly.” 

Next came the question, “ How on earth do you amuse 
yourself in this dead little village ?” 

“Oh,” said I, confusedly, “ we have books and music, flowers, 
and look after our housekeeping and attend choir meetings” — 
“Yes, yes, I know, but don’t you pine to rise to higher things ? 
Housekeeping is fit only for common women; I detest the 
kitchen and never enter one, save to pass through it quickly 
and escape its horrid odors and dirt. I pity you, indeed I do,” 
and she looked as if she thought me a simple soul, part idiot. 
“Never mind me, I'll commune with my own thoughts, 


Our refrigerator was woefully empty; fish, steak, | 
bread, pie, cake or fruit sauce, there was none, and I hadn’t | 
any cold meat for a basis for those—made dishes. Collecting | 
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about dinner for me; I’m easily pleased,” and Miss Lucille 
settled gracefully in an easy chair, evidently admiring her 
white hands. 

Once in the kitchen, I soon had a good fire, and a pudding 
was stirred together hastily. 


CHEESE PuDDING.—Ingredients, one pint of stale bread crumbs 
soaked soft in warm, sweet milk, one-half pint stewed dried goose- 
berries, one-half cup sugar, butter size walnut added, beside two 
well-beaten eggs and sufficient milk to make it the right consistency. 
The dried gooseberries impart a tartish flavor, are as nice as cher- 
ries, and much cheaper. This pudding was eaten with cream—or 
rather milk—and sugar, flavored with grated nutmeg. Next a pint 
of bread crumbs were soaked in milk, an egg added and one- 
quarter pound of good cheese grated in, then baked to a light 
brown. Father calls this dish Cheese Pudding. 


GOOSEBERRY ROLL.—A little “ pie crust ” left, was rolled out and 
a gooseberry roll made by mashing smoothly stewed gooseberries, 


| and filling the bottom crust, then adding a cup of sugar, half cup of 


some elegant costumes; she had travelled and spoke gibly of | 


an uneasy hour trying to entertain her and mentally planning | 


| 
| 


| thought she’d come an’ dine with you. 
which are often beautiful and full of poetry. Don’t worry | spoken of as a famous housekeeper and cook. Cilly’s a nice 


water, a little corn-starch and small lump of butter, a top crust 
added and then baked. 

Sauce for Gooseberry Roll: One-half cup sugar, one teaspoonful 
flour, one cup boiling water, and flavor with cinnamon. 

SALSIFY Soup.—Hastily collecting in the garden tomatoes and 
salsify, the needed quantity of the latter for two quarts of soup was 
soon cleansed and cut into small blocks and set boiling; when ten- 
der, a half cup of flour thickening, salted, and beaten smooth, was 
added to my salsify soup, which was pronounced delicious by 
my guest. 

The tomatoes were stewed and breaded, then served with slices of 
breakfast bacon which was the only “meat” that I could muster. 

A SALAD next claimed my attention, which was hastily made by 
chopping together fine, tomatoes and cabbage, with one onion anda 
green pepper, a cup of boiling vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
a little salt, and teaspoonful of mustard poured over the cabbage 
and tomatoes. 

CREAM BISCUuITs were quickly stirred together. One quart and 
half best flour, one pint sour cream, two teaspoonfuls white sugar, 
one scant teaspoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful salt, one scant cup 
half lard, or fresh butter, mixed soft, knead lightly and bake quickly. 


A fruit bowl filled with luscious catawbas, concords and 
white grapes occupied the center of the table, a slender- 
stemmed glass filled with roses, “jacks,” giant de battles, 
pink dailies, and green fern leaves stood at each end of our 
“board,” and my dinner did very well considering twas 
wash day and Blue Monday. 

Having a number of gooseberry bushes in our garden, I 
find they make an excellent addition, in various forms, to the 
menu. A simple and good way of saving them is to pick 
them and dry them. They are easily cleaned by rubbing in 
the hand when wanted for use. 

Miss Lucille ate of the hastily prepared viands with an ap- 
petite, showing that she appreciated the labor of the unfortu- 
nate doomed to spend a few hours in the despised kitchen, 
and I found my fears groundless as to being able to prepare 
anything delicate or dainty enough to please Miss Marsden. 
My guest immediately hurried to her boarding house, giving 
me all the afternoon to finish my work. I could not repress 
a sigh (of not quite envy) as I looked after the stately form 
enveloped in costly silk, lace and ribbon, and then upon my 
own dress of common calico Dutch blue, and much worn. 
And then our lives were so different. Then I sighed again, 
when the hearty greeting of Miss Lucille’s uncle Marsden 
aroused me. 

“ Lucilly gone home, hey?” 

Yes. 

“Her aunt was sufferin’ from neurology this mornin’, an’ 
Cilly thought the prospects for a good dinner was slim, so she 
She’d heerd you 
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enough girl but she’s mortally afraid of soilin’ her white hands 
with honest work. The great study of her life is how to get 
fine dressin’ and keep out,of the kitchen, but she’ll have to 
come to it; brother Jobson’s behindhand in his expenses. 
Good day, Zerildy.” 

While “ doing” the dinner dishes I could but think of the 
pleasure my guest was missing daily while scheming to evade 
homely duties, and that the kitchen could be made an attrac- 
tive place, free from vile odors and dirt. 


In conclusion I give a recipe for fruit cookies, which are al- | 


ways convenient and nice for lunch or table use. 
FRuIT CooKIEs.—One pint good New Orleans molasses, one 
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pint stewed dried ripe cherries or gooseberries, dipped free from | 


juice, and one cup brown sugar, boiled together until the mixture 
thickens, then cool and pour into a pan of flour one cup butter well 
salted, one tablespoonful soda, one-half cup hot water mixed well 
and roll, then cut out and bake quickly and sift granulated sugar 
over them while warm. 

—Ella Guernsey. 
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THE BABYS THINGS. 


Just as he left it,—softly pressed.— 
We'll put the little crib away ; 

The pillow needs no smoothing now,— 
The baby went from home to-day. 

We may not watch his sleep to-night ; 
Oh, loving angels! guard his bed. 

And stars, look down with kindly eyes, 
Where rests the downy baby head! 


Take, tender hands, and fold from sight 
The little garments love has wrought, 
And fashioned with such dainty care 
And skill, the baby’s coming brought. 
Will wear them now, ah, never more! 
Death clothed him in such pure array, 
We cast aside the garb of earth, 
When he went forth from home to-day. 


His carriage! It is useless, too, 
He needs it not where he has gone, 
For God’s own hand will lead him safe, 
And angel pinions bear him on; 
And yet, because it held him once, 
And soothed him in his earthly stay, 
We’ll keep it, for the baby’s sake, 
Whose going broke our hearts to-day. 


The scattered play-things gather up ;— 
The little rattle where it fell 

From out his hand; the headless horse ; 
The woolly dog he lov’d so well. 

The baby’s things,—such trifles once! 
Ah! could I see, asleep, at play, 

The little one; how fai. would seem 
The dreary home he left to-day !' 


—Adelaide Preston. 
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IT IS BETTER 
Not to let your sail be bigger than your boat. 
To let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 
To bend the neck promptly than to bruise the forehead. 
To think before you speak than to speak before you think. 


To hold on to your good name; for it is of more value than gold. | 
To put your foot down where you mean to stand, and keep it | 


there. 


To look well to your feet when they are likely to lead you into 
the paths of sin. 

To labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial 
fire called conscience. 

To stick to your own opinion, if you have one, and to allow 
others the same liberty of sticking to theirs. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PERSONAL GARE OF THE SIOK. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 

HE sick room is a department of her 
home in which the most thorough 
housekeeper sometimes feels at a loss 
when she is suddenly called upon to 
undertake its management. Every 


of good nursing ; they are simple: fresh 
air, cleanliness and suitable nourish- 
ment properly administered; and yet 
how few there are who can properly 
comply with these three requirements 
in taking care of a case of serious ill- 
ness. How many women are there 
who without previous instruction can 
ventilate a room without making a 
draught to the person in bed, and change the bed linen 
without exposing the patient to cold, and prepare proper 
food and secure that it shall be taken at regular intervals 
when the nourishment is perhaps of more importance than the 
medicine? Every physician knows that many lives are lost 
which might have been saved by judicious care, and illnesses 
protracted that might have been shortened by good nursing. 
A thermometer is indispensable in the sick room and the 
temperature should be carefully regulated by its indications. 
An open fire is the best ventilator when it can be had, some- 
times this is impossible, then the nurse must exercise her in- 
genuity with the means at her command. If there is a fire- 
place, a lighted lamp can be set in it in summer when a fire 
would make the room too warm. When the room is heated by 
a register or a coil of hot water pipes, or a close stove, a metal 
dish filled with boiling water and put where it will keep 
hot will moisten the atmosphere by the steam it gives off. A 
window should be arranged to open an inch or two at the top 
and a strip of baize, or coarse flannel tacked over the aperture. 
This will admit a constant supply of fresh air with no draught. 
A screen can be placed between the window and the bed if 
the cool air strikes directly upon it. The proper temperature 
at which the room should be kept varies with the nature of 
the illness. It is lower for fevers than for diseases of the 
chest and throat, and in some cases, as rheumatism, may be 
governed by the feelings of the patient. The wards of a 
general hospital are kept at 68°. It must be remembered 
that a person in bed does not take cold unless exposed to a 
strong draught, or violent changes of temperature, or the body 
being suddenly cooled by throwing aside the bed clothes. 
Sponging with cool water is one of the recognized means of 
reducing the heat of the body in fevers and it is very refresh- 
ing in any case when the sick person has to stay in bed for 
more than a day or two. Children always like to be sponged 
if they are at all feverish. “It does make me feel so good,” 
a dear little patient once said to me when I had finished bath- 
ing him and many an older one has sighed thankfully: “I 
feel as if I could go to sleep now.” By attending carefully 
to the following directions even a novice will have no dif- 
ficulty in giving a bath to a person in bed. Collect at the 
bedside everything that will be needed: two blankets, two 
towels, a sponge, soap if desired, and a basin of tepid water. 
If the night dress is to be changed a fresh one must be put to 
warm. Move the patient to one side of the bed and turn the 


clothes back towards him, keeping him covered, on the 


cleared space lay a doubled blanket over the under sheet, re- 


| place the clothes as before and move the patient over on the 


doubled blanket. Fold in two the other spare blanket pro- 


vided and lay it on top of the bed clothes, draw it close under 
the chin of the patient and pin it to the pillow by the two up- 
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per corners. Slip the hand under this folded blanket and 
draw away all the other bed clothes towards the foot of the 
bed, leaving the patient covered with the blanket alone. 
Take out the pins and unfasten the night dress, slipping out 
the arms and drawing it over the head, being careful the 
blanket does not slip aside during the operation. The patient 
is now ready for the bath. Squeeze the sponge so it will not 
drip and wash the face, ears and neck, drying them with a 
towel as soon as possible, pass the sponge under the blanket 
and bathe the body, a small portion at a time, wiping one part 
before wetting another; to wash the back turn the patient on | 
one side, still under the blanket. When all is sponged and 
thoroughly dried bring the warm night dress, put the arms in 
first then holding the back gathered up in one hand, raise 
the head with the other hand and slip it on, pull it down, re- 
place the bed clothes that have been turned aside, draw out | 
the upper blanket used, move the patient to the other side of 
the bed, take out the lower blanket used in the bath, arrange 


the pillows and spread the blankets to dry. They will be 
damp but not wet if the bath has been properly given. 
To change the under sheet without removing the patient | 
from bed is a simple matter to the initiated. Have the clean | 
sheet rolled length ways to about half its width, that is take | 
hold of the side of the sheet and fold it towards the middle, 
lay it across a chair near by and move the patient to one side 
of the bed folding the clothes back, towards him as if about 
to give a bath, push the soiled under sheet towards him also 
and on the half of the mattress thus exposed lay the clean 
sheet with the rolled part towards the patient, tuck the free 
edge under the mattress at the side, head and foot, straighten 
the bed coverings over the whole bed and move the patient, 
under their shelter all the time, over the roll on to the smooth 
part of the clean sheet; go around to the other side of the 
bed, pull off the soiled sheet, unroll the remainder of the 
clean’sheet and tuck that side under the mattress. These 
directions can easily be practised at any time, substituting a 
roll of cotton, or a pillow, for a patient and when the knowl- 
edge is needed it will be found a great advantage to be able | 
to perform this simple operation without difficulty. Tochange | 
the upper sheet lay the fresh one outside the bed clothes with | 
a blanket over it, draw the other bed clothes from under it | 
either holding it in place with one hand or pinning the upper | 
corners to the pillows to keep it steady, the bed clothes can _ 
then be spread over it. When there is great restlessness and > 
difficulty in keeping the sufferer covered with the clothes a_ 
flannel jacket should be worn over the night dress. Two 
must be provided and changed morning and night; the one 
not in use being well aired. 
When the sick person is confined to bed for more than a | 
few days, bed sores are a danger that must be carefully | 
guarded against. They are most insidious in their approach | 
and often neither patient or nurse is aware of. anything being 
wrong until the mischief is done. In most cases they are | 
easily prevented but they are always very difficult to cure. | 
They appear most frequently on the lower part of the back, | 
particularly if the sick person is in the habit of lying on the 
back and seldom changing the position. To prevent their | 
formation the back must be bathed twice a day with a solution | 
of tannic acid, alcohol, brandy, or any spirit, to toughen the | 


skin, and when dry powdered with corn starch, buckwheat 
meal, pulverized common starch, or any arbsorbent powder. 
If this is done faithfully it will be effectual. When the suf- | 
ferer is very thin the shoulder blades and elbows should 
be frequently examined, and if there is redness, or chafing 
treat it in the same way. If through neglect a bed sore 
has formed the part must be relieved from pressure by ar- | 
ranging two pillows on a firm foundation so that the sore | 
will come in the space between them. It must be washed | 


by squeezing tepid water over it from a sponge and dressed 
with any healing ointment spread on soft linen. 

The teeth should be washed with a linen rag dipped in 
borax water and a woman’s hair should be combed and 
braided every day. 

The eyes of a sick person should always be protected from 
a glare of light. It is seldom advisable to darken the room, 
unless in special diseases of the eye or brain, but lamp or 
gas light should always be protected by a shade and ifa 


| window is opposite the foot of the bed, a screen must be 


placed to intercept the light. This seems a trifle but it makes 
an enormous difference in the comfort of a sufferer perhaps 
too ill to complain of the mconvenience he undergoes. A 
rubber hot water bag is a great comfort in a sick room; by its 
means heat can be quickly and safely applied to any part, in 
any position. The water to fill it should be very not but not 
boiling, or the seams might melt with disastrous consequences. 
They are not very expensive, from $1.25 to $2.00, according to 
the size, and with care will last a long time. 

The preparation and administration of nourishment suited 
to severe cases of illness is too important to be discussed in 
the space remaining ; it requires a paper for itself. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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“GQ0D HOUSEKEEPING.” 


“ A splendid book!” so all the ladies say. 
That adjective must mean more in our day 
Than simply bright, or shining, 
Describing as it does the last new bonnet, 
A beau, perhaps, a story, or a sonnet, 
Or viands when we’re dining. 


Splendid, or not, ’tis what we all admire, 
And read with profit. Some of us aspire 
To add unto its pages, 
The record of a day when all went well; 
Or of a trial day, and what befel,— 
Such come to bards, and sages. 


And, in a modern, well-kept house, dark days 
Will come at times ; when there is naught to praise; 
The pipes are stopped, or leaky, i 
The range and furnace fires go darkly out, 
The hurried cook is cross, without a doubt, 
The children rude or freak-y. 


Days when the dust has gathered on the shelves, 
And tired housewives pity first, themselves, 
And then a weary neighbor ; 
The cake is heavy or the bread is dry, 
The world is hollow, and they give a sigh, 
At thought of wasted labor. 


Here, in this book, we find the help we need, 
And wives and mothers who are wise will read, 
And find some dark days ended ;— 
Delightful things that have defied their skill 
Will grace the parlor, and the tables fill ;— 
Long live a book so “‘splendid.” 
—Clara B. Heath. 
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IF YOU WOULD HAVE PEACE OF MIND. 


Write it on your heart that every day is the best day in the year. 
Let your discourse with men of business be short and compre- 


| hensive. 


Use Time well, and you will get from his hand more than he 


will take from yours. 


Beware of him who meets you with a friendly mien, and who in. 


the midst of a cordial salutation seeks to avoid your glance. 


Have the courage to adhere to the first resolution when you can- 


not change it for the better, and to change it at the eleventh upon 
conviction. 
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A KITCHEN OUTFIT.* 


Wuat Must BE HAp AND Wuart May BE Hap. 


7 OR a kitchen outfit, I give the fol- 


lowing list of articles, assuming 
that “B. S.” is a young house- 
keeper and her family quite small, | 
as much depends upon the size and means | 


of the household. The kitchen should be | 
made as convenient and comfortable as cir- | 


cumstances allow, and in furnishing it, place | 
the working table between, or handy to, sink 
and range, that you may save steps. Have all 
the utensils for daily use as convenient to hand | 
as possible. Have each in its own place and 
kept there. Articles less often in use may oc- 
cupy the less handy shelves or hooks: 

Two tables ; one large with drawers for cloths, strings, etc.; one 
smaller is needed for general convenience. 

Three Windsor chairs and one low sewing chair. 

One clothes boiler. 

Two dish pans—or, I prefer one to be a wooden or paper tub—and 
kept for glasses and delicate china, as they are less likely to get 
chipped. 

Two covered tin pails ; two “quarts ” and four. 

One dipper. 

One perforated slice. (A slice is like a flat skimmer or cake 
turner, with holes in it, and more convenient than anything else for 
turning articles in a frying pan, such as eggs, etc.) 

‘Three bread pans; medium size. 

Two cake pans. 

Three jelly cake tins. 

Three pie plates. 

Two roll or biscuit pans; long. 

One colander. 

One large grater. 

One nutmeg grater. 

Two wire sieves; one quite small. 

One flour sifter. 

One egg beater. 

One apple corer. 

One cake turner. 

One set of spice boxes. 

Two biscuit cutters; large and medium. 

Patty pans. 

Muffin rings. 

One set skewers; large to very small. 

One mixing pan for bread. One smaller for cake. 

One pastry board, meat board, board for cutting bread. 

Two wooden spoons. Two iron; one of them long-handed for 
basting. Two dessert size. 

One rolling pin. 

One pastry brush. 

Six kitchen teaspoons. 

One large fork for meat. 

One chopping bowl and knife. 

One scale, with weights, from half an ounce. 

One pot for soup. One for meat. 

One preserving kettle. 

One double boiler for milk. 

Two dripping pans. 

One gem or muffin pan, with deep cups. 

One small meat saw. 

One can opener. 

One griddle. 

Kitchen knives and forks. 

One Scotch kettle for frying; small size. 

Three quart bowls. Three pint bowls. 

Three kitchen pitchers. 
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One common teapot. 

Stone crocks. 

Jars for holding small stores. 

Stone jugs for vinegar, molasses, syrups. 

One flour dredger. 

One tea kettle. 

Saucepans. Two pint for sauces, etc. One quart. Two half- 
gallon. One gallon. 

One large funnel. One small one. 

One steak broiler. 

One fine wire broiler for oysters. 

One pudding boiler. 

One wooden box for salt, knife board, twine, scissors, etc, etc. 

Flat irons, ironing board, stand, etc. 

One clock. 

One lamp. 

One frying pan ; medium size. 

One kitchen pepper box. 

Six Stone china cups and saucers, plates, etc. 

Scrubbing and stove brushes, two brooms, (one hair, for oil cloth, 
etc.,) dust pan and brush, roller or “jack” for hand towel, wash 
bowl, sink brush, vegetable brush for celery, potatoes, etc., kept 
only for this purpose. 

Soap dish, three crash roller towels, six dish towels, six glass 
towels, dusters, three kitchen table cloths. 

In the foregoing list I have given only what is actually 
necessary for the average cooking and housekeeping of a small 
family. ‘There are several other articles which are very desir- 
able, though not actual necessities, such as: 

A small chopping machine for hash or sausage. 

One frying basket. 

One salad basket. 

One omelette souffleé pan. 

Larding needles. 

Trussing needles. 

One nest of boxes for rice, sago, etc. 

One ironing table, forming seat when not in use. 

A small omelette pan of Russian iron or marbleized. (Don’t be 
persuaded to take a tin one.) 

A small cleaver. 

A large French cook’s knife. A small one. 

Vegetable cutters. 

I have one word to say to any fortunate woman who may be 
starting out in these days of improvements to furnish her 
kitchen. 

Buy carefully and thoughtfully, so that you may not have 
useless articlesencumbering your space. Don’t be prejudiced 
against improvements, neither buy any novelty, that will cer- 
tainly be offered you, without due thought, and being very 
sure the article is practicable. Any article at present in use 
that leaves nothing to be desired, take, in preference to any 
new version of it. 

Saucepans, frying pans, in fact everything which comes in 
that ware, I prefer marbleized; but there are two kinds; one 
which stains and burns the first using, the other will not 
stain or burn. As I do not wish to give names, I can only say 
as a rule, the marbieized ware that I have found satisfactory 
is of a db/uish gray, rather than drad, and is less prettily 
mottled. The advantage, I find, is the absolute cleanliness, 
the lightness in handling, and the fact that they burn less 
readily than any material but copper. 

In selecting marbleized ware, be careful that each vessel 
stands perfectly level, that it has no irregularity at the bottom, 
to prevent it standing steadily. Be careful each time they are 
washed that every dark speck is removed with sapolio, and 
after years of use they will be like a china bowl. 

—Catherine Owen. 


THE beginning of hardship is like the first taste of bitter food— 
it seems for a moment unbearable; yet if there is nothing else to 
satisfy our hunger we take another bite and find it possible to go on. 
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FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Miss Lucretia P. HALE AND MRS. MARGARET E. WHITE. 


THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE SIXTH BUNDLE OF FAGOTS., 


at Mrs. Fortescue’s. Two young 
nephews were staying with her, and 
she wanted to make use of their tal- 
ents and capabilities for entertain- 
ment. But, as strangers, she did not 
call upon them first, and summoned 
Rodney Owens to bring out his Fagot. 
“T want my nephews,” said Mrs. For- 
tescue, “ to see what is the style of our 


they can furnish us some variety upon 
it.” Sally Chester begged first to be allowed to make up 
her Charade Book that she was arranging. “I propose to 
put in the Solutions to the Doublets we had last time, be- 
fore we forget them.” Many others of the party wanted 
a copy of Answers to Doublets, which will be given in an- 
other number. 

Sally Chester had the answer to the charade given at the 
last Party. Arthur and Cecilia had guessed it on the way 
home. “Cecilia guessed the ‘ Hoe’ and I guessed the ‘ ax,’”’ 
explained Arthur, “and that made ‘ Hoax.’” 

““Somebody has proposed ‘Season’ as the answer for the 
mysterious charade,” said Mrs. Fortescue. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Mr. Fortescue, “uttered by a mother 
at the seashore bathing with her family, and regretting her 
youthful successes.” 

“Let me give an additional Charade,” said Aspasia Brun- 
ton, “a truly original one, never given or guessed before, and 
you can try it while the other answers are being written down.” 
Charade. 

My first may become either beggar or king, 

Or what you will think a most wonderful thing, 
A blundering house-maid or lady of ease, 

A sinner or saint or whatever you please. 

Less suited to warm up the heart than the head, 
There is for my second much good to be said; 
It holds among poets an eminent place, 

And from ev’ry new subject it takes a new face. 
But whether I’m monarch, or beggar or dame, 
No matter how lightly they’ve valued the same, 
Let them but lose it, they think on their soul, 
There never was treasure so dear as my whole. 

“Pencils and paper to the front, my friends,” said Rodney 
Owens, “for I am going to invite you to play the writing 
game of 
Crambo. 

Each one of the company must be provided with a small sheet of 
paper and two inch-square bits. At the head of the sheet each 
player must write a question, and then fold the paper through the 
middle so as to conceal the writing. He must also write a word 
on each of the two small bits and fold them in a similar manner. 
The questions are then al! put into one receptacle, and the words 
into another, and are then handed to each player, who draws, at 
random, a question and two words. The game consists in making 


HE Fagot Party assembled once more | 


“Must the words we write have any connection with our 
question ?”’ asked Arthur Chester. 

“Just as you please. The chances are that the words will 
get separated from their legitimate question, so it does not 
matter what you write.” 

The questions and words were soon written and distributed 
and were read with laughter, and exclamations of dismay, and 
on all sides declarations were heard, “Oh, I never can get 
these words into my answer!” or, “Gracious! here is a word 
1 never heard of; I shall have to guess at its meaning. I 
suppose I shall betray myself as the writer, if I ask for any 
information?” Silence, however, soon settled down upon 
the party. Some of the more inexperienced writers were 
seen counting out the syllables on their fingers, and those 
who finished their task first, were vehemently entreated by 
their less fortunate neighbors not to speak, for fear of dis- 


_ tracting their minds. When the papers were all finished they 


intellectual entertainment and then | 


were given to Rodney Owens to read aloud, while the listen- 
ers tried to guess the author of each one. 
We give below some examples of the success of the players 
in overcoming the difficulties of the game. 
QueEstion.—Where has your back hair gone? 
Worps.— Nihilist. Catastrophe. 
One day I went to Russia, 
For the world I wished to see, 
And there a plotting Wihilist 
Laid violent hands on me. 


Alas! that plotting Nihilist 
Laid violent hands on me, 

And soon there followed hard upon, 
A sad catastrophe. 


Such a terrible catastrophe, * 
I wished I’d not been born, 
For they put me in a convict’s dress, 
And my back hair was gone! 
QueEstion.—What is your name? 
Worps.—Apollo. Melancholy. 
Apollo is my favorite name, 
I’m melancholy quite, 
To think I was not born a boy, 
And named Apollo Wright. 


Question.—Is life worth the living ? 
Worps.—Sun-flower. Switched. 


To one who reposes 

On lilies and roses, 

Who crowns all the hours 

With esthetic sen-flowers, 

Life may be thought worth the living. 


But to him who is pitched 

Out of doors and well switched, 

Who is hungry and cold, 

And hates young and old, 

’Twould hardly be thought worth the giving. 


QueEstion.—Have you seen the comet ? 
Worps.—Symphony. Calf. 
They saw the comet’s streaming tail and head, 
A symphony of color in the sky ; 
They called to me, I would not leave my bed, 
So missed its glory, such a ca/f was |! 


Question.—Should you prefer being married in San Fran- 


cisco or Japan? 


an answer to the question, in rhyme, introducing into it the two 


words which have been drawn. These words must be indicated 
by a line marked underneath.” 

“What sort of questions must we ask?” queried Aunt 
Cecilia. 
* Anything you choose, the more absurd the better,” 


Worps.—Hungry, and Forget-me-nots. 


Were I to marry in Japan, 

I’m much afraid my slant-eyed man 
Might make me live on little mice, 
Fried or boiled and served with rice. 


But in my own, my native land, 

My Yankee spouse would not command 
His hungry wife to try such food, 

He’d know she would not find it good. 
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A more esthetic taste he’d try 

First to awake, and then supply ; 
He’d send me books and music new, 
Forget-me-nots and roses too. 

To San Francisco then I’ll go 

With a fascinating youth I know, 
I’m sure he is a nicer man 

Than could be found in all Japan. 

“What can we do,” said John Minturn to his brother, “to 

ome up to the brilliant efforts of our friends?” 

«| think we have already recognized some of your efforts,” 
said Mr. Chester, “in the witty poems you have given us.” 

“ But why should not we have,” asked Reginald Minturn, 
“some ‘Dumb Crambo.’ I never understood why the game 
should have the same name as Writing Crambo, except that 
it has to do with rhymes.” 

“Writing Crambo is sometimes called Bouts Rimés,” 
kodney Owens. 

* And in Dumb Crambo you act the rhymes,” 

* Ah, give us the rules of the game,” said Mrs. Fortescue, 
“and we will try it. We have, to-night, a full force of young 
people to do our acting.” 

*T should like first,” said John Minturn, “to show you a 
puzzle with cards, or a trick, if you choose to call it so, if you 
have not had it before. I call it the Comet trick.” 

* Do let us see it,” said Aspasia. 

John Minturn gave the rules of the 
Comet Trick. 

Lay out on the table any convenient number of cards, in a form 
supposed to represent a comet, thus: being careful to make a dis- 


said 


said Reginald. 


tinct separation between the head and the tail of your figure. I 
will then go out of the room, and one of you must fix upon any 
number you choose, greater than the number of cards in the tail, and 
then count that number upon the cards in this way. Supposing 
the number fixed upon to be thirty-one. You must begin your 
count at the end of the tail, counting each card in that and in the 
head, continuing to count round and round the head until you have 
counted thirty-one. Then, calling that card one, you must count 
back round the head until you have again counted thirty-one. 
Carefully note which card your count ends upon, in this case it is the 
ace of clubs, and when I return to the room I can tell which it is. 


After making a slight alteration in the number of the cards 
he left the room, and Mr. Fortescue counted twenty-five upon 
the cards, carefully following the directions, pointing out to 
all the company that the king of diamonds was the card that 
his last count had ended with. He then recalled John Min- 
turn, who walked up to the table, and after scarcely a mo- 
ment’s thought put his finger upon the king of diamonds, to 
the great surprise and mystification of the rest of the party. 
He then offered to go out again, telling them that he would 
change the arrangement of the cards as before, or that one 
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| of them, before fixing upon a number alee do so, after ue 
had left the room, making the head of the comet smaller 
and the tail longer, or vice versa, and that even then he 
would be able to indicate the right card. This was done, 
another count made and John Minturn again recalled. After 
but a moment’s hesitation he put his finger on the ace of 
hearts, and again this designation proved to be correct. 

He was now beset on every side to tell how the trick was 
done, and after a few more trials of his skill, he consented to 
disclose his secret. 

“When I came back into the room I counted first the number 
of cards in the tail, then I counted backwards in the head as many 
cards as there were in the tail, which gave me the right card. For 
instance, when I first arranged the cards ” (see illustration,) “there 
were nine in the tail; I began at the end of the head farthest from 
the tail, and counted backwards, always keeping in the head, nine 
cards. The ninth one was the one that my original count ended 
with. The count would always end upon the same card, no matter 
what number was chosen, if the arrangement of the number of 
cards in the head and tail is not altered.” 

A few more trials were made with this explanation. 

“ And now for the acting game,” exclaimed Sally Chester. 

Reginald Minturn proceeded to explain 


Dumb Crambo. 

The company must be divided into two parties, one of whichis 
to go out of the room. The other party must think of a word, 
which is to be guessed by the party outside, who will have a clue 
to the word by being told some word that it rhymes with, and the 
party who have gone out, are to attempt to represent in pantomime 
the word which has been given.” 

Clara Fortescue was one of the party of willing actors who 
went out first, as she could assist in finding the properties 
necessary for dressing up, and for scenic effects, and they 
soon declared themselves prepared for the word they were to 
guess. Mr. Chester announced it as rhyming with the word 
“line,” After a short preparation, the young men of the 
dramatis persone all flocked into the part of the room as- 
signed them near the door, on all fours, clumsily rambling 
about, and making a most disconsolate mooing. 

“It is not Aine, it is not Ame,” exclaimed the observers, and 
the troop receded. 

“T should hardly call that effort a pantomime,” said Mr. 
Chester, “but I should not wish to criticise so admirable a 
performance.” 

“ And pray let us not recognize their guesses too soon,” 
said Mrs. Fortescue, “let us see a whole scene through, we 
ought not to lose any of the representation.” 

For the next scene, Clara Fortescue came in with neat 
white apron and cap and drawing out a small table, proceeded 
to lay upon it a table-cloth and plates. Three of the actors 
came in and seated themselves, and busied themselves with 
knives and forks, till somebody exclaimed: “‘ No, it is not dive.” 

An elaborate representation of a fire engine got up by 
Reginald, the rest of the actors being a terrified crowd, 
through which he hurried wildly, was pronounced not to be 
the word. 

Two or three young ladies came in to represent a vine, 
clinging to each other, first crouching on the ground, then 
rising gradually, stretching out their arms, and spreading 
their fingers, and presently Reginald appeared with a basket 
and pair of scissors, and in an unexpected way, found bunches 
of grapes hanging from their fingers. 

“It is not vine, it is not vine,” the spectators reluctantly 
confessed, as they were sorry to put an end to the scene. 

The next scene took a long time to prepare, and gave Mr. 
Fortescue an opportunity to perfect himself in the comet 
trick. 


When the door was opened, a train of figures entered, all in 
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female dress, in long flowing garments, purple, red, yellow, 
blue, artistically arranged. One bore a mask and a shep- 
herd’s crook ; another carried a scroll in one hand; one on 
tiptoe, crowned with flowers lifted a tamborine above her 
head, as she danced into the room; another, wearing a wreath 
of laurel held a trumpet in one hand; another, with a crown 
of flowers held a flute ; another had a tragic mask upraised 
in her hand; the next came with a cither ; and the next, half 
veiled, held the finger of her right hand on her lips, while the 
last came in poising a large celestial globe in one of his 
hands, for though clad in female garments, the figure holding 
it must have been possessed of manly strength. 

In low tones, Mr. Chester counted them one by one, as 
they ranged themselves side by side, in classic attitudes. 

Mr. Fortescue at last said: ‘In pity to Urania, trembling | 
with the weight of his celestial globe, we ought to say it is | 
not the tuneful /” 

“But do stay awhile,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Chester, “for us to 
admire your marvelous costumes. Where did you find them, 
masks and all?” 

“They have been family property for a long time,” @x- 
plained Clara Fortescue, who stepped lightly forward, tam- 
borine in hand, as Terpsichore, “ but Reginald painted in the 
comic and tragic expressions !” 

Room now had to be made for the actors in the next scene, a 
set of young men, who appeared in rough costumes, with pick- 
axes and shovels in their hands, and seemed so ready to attack 
Mrs. Fortescue’s carpet and rugs, that she exclaimed eagerly : 

“You are right, it is, it is a mine.” 

The next party of actors had occasion for some very simple 
scenes, and Reginald added this further advice for playing 
the game. 

“Do not attempt to give out words difficult to act under the idea 
that you want to try the capacities of those who are to represent 
it. On the contrary, for the pleasure of the game you want to | 
bring out a great variety of scenes, that shall take time as well as 


talent to represent, and therefore pick out a word that has a large 
number of rhymes.” 


Original in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


MOTHER TO JANETTE. 


Love me for ever, Janette. 
Love, for the heart in your innocent breast 
Beats with the blood that I gave you; 
Love, for the hands on your shoulders that rest, 
Ache, from sorrow to save you; 
Love, for the rose on your beautiful face, 
Grew by the light of my eye ; 
Love, for your song took musical grace, 
Tuned to my lullaby ; 
Love, for your very soul and mine, 
God made in identical fashion ; 
Climb with me to-the truly divine ; 
Mine, and the infinite passion | 
Above me, never forget. 


—Julia H. May. | 


“FINGERS BEFORE FORKS.” 
The Malay said: “Such a dirty practice. We say to ourselves, | 
‘What do I know of the history of this fork? It has been ina | 
hundred, perhaps a thousand mouths; perhaps even in the mouth | 
of my worst enemy.’ This thought is very repulsive to us.” | 
“But,” said I, “the fork is thoroughly cleaned, or ought to be, 
every time it is used.” “ Ought to be; quite so. But how do you | 
know that your servant does not shirk his work? If you have a 
lazy servant you are liable to eat with a fork that has not been | 
thoroughly cleaned ; whereas, | know that my fingers are clean, for | 
I wash them myself before eating. They are quite as clean as the | 
cleanest fork, and they have two great advantages over it—one, | 
that they have never been in any one’s mouth but my own, and 
another that they are washed by myself.”—Zhe Chersonese with 
the Gilding Off—Emily Innes, 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RUGS. 
How Tuey May Be MADE AT 

Handsome and ornamental rugs may be made at home. 
One of the least expensive is the Chenille rug. Collect all 
your woolen scraps—no matter how small or how much soiled 
—old flannels can be dyed with bright dyes and add very much 
to the beauty of the rug. Cut all the pieces into crosswise 
strips about half an inch wide; the length is of no conse- 
quence. Thread a needle with very strong thread doubled. 
Gather the pieces through the center with not too fine 
stitches. As fast as a piece is gathered push it down close 
to the knot. Push each piece as tight as possible to the 
next one. Continue in this way until the thread is full, 
then tie on another thread and proceed as before. Make in 
skeins about six yards long. It requires about one hundred 
and fifty yards for arug. Take it to a carpet weaver and 
have it woven three-quarters of a yard wide. If you have 
enough reds of different shades to make fifty-eight yards 
for a border at either end, and have the center “ hit or miss” 
it makes a beautiful rug. These rugs are very handsome, and 
being alike on both sides, wear beautifully. The only expense 
is in weaving, generally fifty cents or one dollar. This work 
utilizes pieces that would otherwise find their way into the 
rag bag. Very pretty rugs can be made of small silk scraps, no 


| matter how much defaced, they will all work in. Cut in strips 


about half an inch wide and two inches long. Take a piece 
of ticking, having the stripes about one-third of an inch wide, 
cut it the size of the rug wanted. Thread asewing machine with 
coarse thread (number thirty) and needle. Place one of the 
ticking stripes under the needle, then lay on the silk pieces 
close together, with the middle of each piece on the ticking 
stripe, and stitch down to the end of the stripe, then stitch 
back again close to the last row of stitching ; this will make it 
strong. Put the ticking in place with the next stripe under 
needle. Fold back the fringe, made by the preceding row. 


| back out of the way and proceed as before. A black borde: 


and mixed center are very rich looking. After the rug is fin- 
ished line with some heavy material to keep it flat. 

Home made Smyrna rugs are very elegant, and when care- 
fully knit are equal to the imported ones in beauty. For these 
there comes a thick heavy worsted, called Smyrna wool. It 
comes in all the rich Oriental colors and can be bought for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a pound. It requires four pounds 
of the wool to make a rug one yard long by three quarters 
wide. This is a pretty size. You also need two coarse stee! 
knitting needles, and Dexter cotton, number six. ‘There is « 
fine soft cotton called Smyrna cotton that comes for knitting 
these rugs, but it is more difficult to find it. Cut the wool in 
bits of equal length, about two inches. With the cotton casi 
on forty-two stitches, knit once across plain. 

Second row—knit one stitch cotton, lay in a piece of wool, so 
that half is in front and half at the back of the work, knit in: 


| then bring the half from the back to the front of the work 


and knit in; then lay in another piece of the wool and con 
tinue until twenty pieces have been worked in. 
Third row—knit a row of plain cotton; then another with 
wool, and so on alternately. This makes a strip nine inches 
wide. It is knit width wise, and in as many strips as the rug 


| is to be long. After making the strip the desired length, bind 


off. As each strip is finished, with a sharp pair of scissors clip 
off the uneven ends, before sewing pieces together. Knit a: 
tight as possible to make firm. Patterns come in colors for knit- 
ting these rugs, but any pretty cross stitch pattern will do 
putting a piece of wool for every stitch in the pattern and 


_ knitting a plain stitch between, Rag rugs are knit from these 


same directions. 
—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POETRY V8. HOUSEKEEPING. 
A Goop Cook BETTER THAN A Poor POET. 


UCH an absurd shame,” I said 
as Aunt Abby and I drove away 
from the cozy cottage where 


my friend Laura Argentine had | 


lately “set up housekeeping.” 
“Such an absurd shame fora 


woman with Laura Argentine’s | 
poetical talent to be tied down 


to the drudgery of housekeep- 
ing!” 

not so sure about that,” 
was my aunt’s grim reply. 

I was surprised at her answer, for Aunt Abby is worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars per annum, and it is now many a long 
year since she has done house work, though she still keeps 
ihe care of her own house herself and will relegate it to 
no one. Moreover she is the direct patron of genius when- 
ever it shows signs of development in the feminine character. 
So I said— 

“ Why, if Laura were to give herself to the writing of poetry 
she might make herself famous. She has already written 
some of the most exquisite things! I don’t believe it is right 
for her to neglect her talent for the sake of any man; and 
window-cleaning of all things!” I added asa vision of Laura 
in the act of wiping her one bay-window presented itself to 
ny memory. 

“You know ¢hat#,” said Aunt Abby, “was because her one 
irl was taken sick and obliged to give up in the midst of 
the cleaning process. 


sense in her willingness to finish up the work in hand. | 


lhe world is more in need of bright outlooks, of cheery, 
iree and broad glimpses of outside life than it is of a gen- 
ius for rhyming.” 

“Why Aunt Abby!” said I, “ you know that is work for the 
strong muscles of our Irish girls rather than forus. They 
cannot write our poetry, but they can do our housework.” 

“The world is more in need of good cookery,” persisted 
she, “than it is of poetry. 


of all ages extant now to last us for five centuries to come. 
It will be much longer than that before Milton and Dante 
and Shakspeare are worn out. But in view of the race of 


Herbert, ‘makes that and th’ action fine.’ And by that I 
take it, he meant faithful conscientious sweeping which keeps 
the corners clean and the carpet bright, not a mere stirring- 
up of dust in the middle of the room. As I have said before 


| the world is in much greater need of good housekeepers 


than of poets. And the cheerful, loving, refined and edu- 
cated home-maker is of just as much consequence in God’s 
great plan of the universe, as—yes, as even Mrs. Brown- 
ing, herself.” 

And when she had uttered the last sentence our drive 
ended, and we turned in at the gateway of home. But I 
often think, as I watch Laura Argentine’s skillful, easy methods 
of housekeeping, of Aunt Abby’s words: “The world is 
much more in need of good cooks than of poets.” 

—FHelen M. Winslow. 


A WIFE'S EDUCATION. 


It is for the woman whose husband works hard to earn money 
that I propose this special and superior education to enable her to 
spare and spend his money as well and wisely as he earns it. It is 
most necessary for the poor man’s wife to know the value of money 
and the nature of money’s worth. The cost, value, and wise way 
of using fuel is to her and hers a first need. The first principles 
of cookery are to her vital conditions of existence. She, above all, 
should know how to select good food, to cook it wholesomely and 
nutritiously, to mix good drinks, to buy cheaply, and to get good 
measure and exact quantities of all she wants ; to make all her mar- 
kets wisely and well; to buy all of the best, and all at a moderate 
price; that is her special wisdom. How to clothe her children, her 
husband, and herself with good, lasting, warm stuffs; to select them 
herself, to cut them herself, to sew them herself—there is occupa- 


I must say I think she showed good | tion, enjoyment, virtuous work. Then to be able to teach her 


children all she knows; to be able to train them to be wise, virtu- 
ous, and useful like herself—there is work and also happiness ; and 
then to be able to receive from them grateful help in return—there 
is reward. Then look at the poor man’s leisure in a home illumin- 


| ated by such an educated woman ; look at an evening fireside where 


If never another line of poetry | 


should b i here i h beautiful work of the poets | 
cated wife is the great prize of life.—/. Scott Russell. 


dyspeptics which we are rearing, I must say if a woman wants | 
| cents more per plate than mock turtle soup,” said a stranger in 


to be really a benefactor to her race, let her improve upon 
the cooking of her day and generation.” 
’“ Aunt Abby” was all I could gasp. 

“If a woman really feels the divine afflatus,” she continued, 
becoming more serious, “‘and has a tender word of encourage- 
ment or consolation which she can send, masked in poetical 
forms, to the weary, suffering souls throughout the world, or to 
any little corner of it, by all means let her not hesitate to give 
it utterance. 
her this capability, or the spirit which entrusts her with the 
message, if she does not obey this leading. But let her not 
make the mistake of thinking that writing a poem now and 
then is the main object of her existence. If she is wealthy 
there are a thousand calls of duty to which she must attend. 
if she is poor and has married a man of moderate income, 


| It sounds rich, therefore the veally counterfeit. 


books can be interestingly and well read aloud; where songs can 
be sung correctly and well in parts in which all can join; where 
stories can be well told and games of intelligence played, and where 
each can benefit by another’s knowledge. See how the evils and 
gloom of a humble lot vanish before the sunshine of an educated 
mother’s home organization. It is to the poor man that the edu- 


SHAM MUSHROOMS. 


“ You notice on the bill of fare that your turtle soup is but ten 


a great gilded eating house. “ Calipash and calipee,—green fat,— 
an historic delicacy, famed in the history of the world’s metropolis 
as the acme of epicurean delight, for ten cents more than a fried 
meat ball. But the age likes to think it is eating turtle soup. 
I am going to eat 


| a Spanish omelet,” continued the stranger, changing the subject. 
| The stranger gave his order to a colored waiter, who yawned 


Perhaps she sins against the Creator who gave | 


like your friend Laura, for instance, her‘real, vital interest | 


should be to make a wholesome, elevating home for the hus- 
band she has married and the children who may come to 
bless their union. She occupies the place of high priestess 
in the temple of the American home, and from her must pro- 
ceed the inspiring, and cheering, as well as the soothing and 
restful influences that shall make or mar the next generation. 


| 


and twisted his mustache, and the omelet was brought. The 
stranger investigated the ingredients of the savory mess with 
his fork, and on the end of the utensil produced a mushroom. 
“Look at this,” he said. Then he picked at the appetizing veg- 
etable with his knife, scrapped off the covering of sauce, and 
began paring the stem. It crumbled under the operation in a 
decidedly unvegetable way. The reporter's eyes popped out on 
his checks. 

“ What is it?” he asked. : 

“ Dough,” replied the stranger. “It is an old trick. Mushrooms 
are scarce and high. Still the patrons like to have the sensation of 
ordering mushrooms in that composition. If prices were put up to 
the mushroom market they would abandon the restaurant. So 
they use dough. It is harmless. I would advise the proprietor to 
stick to dough, and not indulge in toadstools which might work 
injury.”"—Philadelphia Press. 


| ‘Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws,’ says dear old George 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY MEETING. 


Inquiry No. 18. 
ROSE LEAF PREPARATIONS. 
Euitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your contributors publish through the columns of 
Goop HOouSEKEEPING a recipe for preparing rose leaves for a 
“ Pot Pourri ” jar. A SUBSCRIBER. 

ORANGE, N. J. 


Inquiry No. 19. 
CANDIES AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one, through Goop HOUSEKEEPING, be so good as to 
tell me of some book of recipes suitable for domestic use, for the 
making of candies and confectionery. I cannot find such a work 
at the booksellers’. RosBertT D. Brown. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Inquiry No. 20. 
A LITTLE BUNDLE OF WANTS. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please tell me where to send and what to ask for, 
to obtain castors with white rollers, to place on a “Singer,”—a 
separate one for each of the four feet ; also, where can I send steel 
knife blades to have rubber handles put on them; and will Mrs. 
Owen please tell us how to use dried fruits, particularly for sauces. 

ONE OF “ MOLLY’s ” ADMIRERS. 

PLATTE, NEBRASKA. 


Inquiry No. 21. 
CHICKEN AND LOBSTER CROQUETTES. 
Editor of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Mrs. Owen or Miss Parloa please inform me whether 
chicken and lobster croquettes can be fried several hours before 
they are to be used, and then made as palatable as when first 
cooked, by simply heating in an oven? Ought they to be eaten 
cold? Please tell me the proper way to serve them at an evening 
party. SUBSCRIBER. 

WAREHOUSE PoInt, CT. 


WHAT IT IS. 

To an “ Inquiring Mother,” who asks “ What is Lactact?” we 
beg to say that it is simply a trade-mark for (diluti) Lactic Acid, 
prepared expressly for family use, and is for sale by all leading 
druggists and grocers.—Editor of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHATEVER COST.” 

A gentleman residing in Portsmouth, N. H., writes us as fol- 
lows: “Thanks [we wish he had said ‘ Thank you,’ instead] for 
the sample copy of GooD HOUSEKEEPING you sent me.” He then 
makes an inquiry regarding remitting a subscription, and adds: 
“Please let me know and I will remit the proper amount. I will 
take it for one year, whatever the cost may be.” And we shall 
endeavor to give him the worth of his money.—Zditor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


A GOOD APPETIZER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I should weary you if I tried to tell of my appreciation and en- 
joyment of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. My husband is almost as 
eager for the new number as I am. _I consider it a good appetizer. 
I actually went to bed hungry one night after reading of Molly’s 
delicious viands. I. have tried many of the recipes and am de- 
lighted with them, the pot roast of braised beef and rolled steak 
especially. They are so economical too. The whole book has a 
tendency that way, whereas most of our cook books are just the 
opposite. 

1 intended to purchase a new cook book but with Goop HousE- 


KEEPING to refer to don’t see how I could use one. And there is 
much help in other directions beside that of the kitchen. With 
three cheers for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING I remain, 


Sincerely yours, FP. 


MICHIGAN City, IND. 


A FEMININE DOUBTING THOMAS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reading about “ Moliy’s” frozen banana custard, in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 25, I noticed that she sweetened a pint of 
milk with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. I would like to know how 
it is possible to do so and have it pleasant to the taste, and also 
how the pint could be made to serve five people? I have been 
anxious to try the recipe, but have hesitated for the above reasons. 

CINCINNATI. 


TAKING ZENAS DANE TO TASK. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please draw near, Mr. Editor, while I whisper in your 
ear, that it hardly seems the best way to help us all forward in the 
“Higher Life of the Household” to make such remarks as Mr. 
Dane did about that “cheap lace rag” which was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dane for a wedding present. I should not care if he 
heard what I say, providing you back me. I am real timid, and 
should not like to be “sat down upon” as Mrs. Owen sat down 
upon the lady who criticized her cake recipe. Long live Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, says AN INTERESTED READER. 

ON THE PLAINS, “ OuT WEsT.” 

A WELL MADE BED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Chancing this morning, to take upa stray copy (Dec. 1885) of 
your pleasant magazine, I read Mrs. Gifford’s excellent article on 
the “ Care of beds and sleeping rooms,” and wished she had gone 
a little farther and given the modus operandi of a well-made bed, 
which, as I have never seen it taught in print, I venture to offer to 
your readers. 

Assuming that the directions for preservation of bed and pillows 
have been complied with, and that good springs, which are indis- 
pensable to comfort, are before us, let us begin: 

First then, cover the springs with sheets of thick brown paper 
or newspapers (three layers), and over these spread a worn sheet 
or, better still, an old but clean quilt which an occasional shake 
out-of-doors will keep free from dust; lay on the mattress, taking 
care that, if it has flattened on one end, the higher end be placed 
at the head. When the cotton covering of the bed, advocated by 


‘your correspondent and which I most fully endorse, is not in use, 


fold a sheet lengthwise and lay it transversely across the mattress, 
to absorb perspiration and protect from soil, lifting the mattress 
and thrusting under the end of the folded sheet that it may not 
slip and so become wrinkled to the discomfort of the sleeper. 
Spread on the lower sheet, right side up, and tuck it down; lay on 
the bolster, now the upper sheet with the wrong side of hem up, 
and the surplus length lying loosely against the head-board ; ar- 
range blankets, comforter and white spread (the center figure 
of which should be in the center of the bed), and fold down, at the 
top, the end of the upper sheet left for this purpose, which, now 
that it is turned down, presents the right side of hem to view; tuck 
the borders of all the bed-clothing neatly down into the bedstead ; 
finally, lay on the sham sheet, adjust the pillows and their shams 
and an elegantly made bed results. 

A feather bed may be substituted for the hair mattress, if great 
care be used in leveling the feathers, and its box shape may be 
simulated by folding over upon the bed the edges of the upper- 
most comforter, over which the counterpane must be rather 
tightly drawn. 

Though this process occupies a few minutes in the reading, it is 

neither an unpractical nor a difficult one, as the writer is able to 
attest from experience in her own household. 
Oftimes, only untrained servants can be had, and employers 
must, perforce, become instructors, and in order to do this, must 
first possess themselves of the knowledge to be imparted, which 
is my apology and the razson d’etre of this little letter. 


Mrs. LEwis SwIFt. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HOLyoKE, MAss., AND NEW York City, MAy 15, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. All manu- 
script unaccompanied with return postage, in case of not being retained for use, 
will be filed away for safe keeping “ until called for.” 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


TO OUR READERS, GREETING. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has passed its experimental days and 
become a fixed fact. It has won a large place in the hearts of the 
best of people, and has good wishes in abundance showered upon 
it. Its individuality has been widely recognized, its aims been 
heartily approved, and its purposes warmly commended. Its first 
year of existence has been a trying one in many respects, but it 
has had ample recompense and reward for the onerous labors 
which have come toit. It has been given a place and position 
never before accorded to a family publication of such a tender age, 
and its publishers announce these facts with appreciative and 
grateful hearts, nerved and strengthened by such cordial accept- 
ance and encouragement for the performance of the earnest work 
for fulfillment in the future, of the promise that came with its first 
days of publication. 

Words are many but make small achievement without corres- 
ponding work. We have given but few of the former, making our 
dependence largely on the latter. On this our dependence in 
coming years mainly rests. With the excellent material that has 
come so abundantly to our hands; with our aims and purposes 
raised still higher and made broader than at the outset; with the 
consciousness that our mission is one of helpfulness and useful- 
ness to the Homes of the World; with the bow of promise bend- 
ing brightly above our field of endeavor and doing, we have en- 
couragement and assurance such as rarely comes so quickly, as the 
blessed result of human labor and effort. 

Able pens, inspired by warm and earnest hearts,{have been 
placed at our disposal without stint. These have, without excep- 


tion, worked harmoniously with our own thoughts and plans, and 
this combination has kept the wheels of progress in the way of 
the Higher Life of the Household well in motion. 

We have “made haste slowly” but surely; we have avoided the 
sensational and meretricious and have gathered together, as far as 
in us lies, the elements of the sound and sensible in life; of that 
which teaches as well as “ educates ;” of that which elevates while 
it instructs, and which looks to the best interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household. ; 

Had there been no shortcomings and errors to look back upon 
at the close of the first year of publication, GoooD HOUSEKEEPING 
would not have been human, but published regrets and apologies 
for these would simply magnify rather than remedy them. It may 
however be said here, in all sincerity, that no one feels these 
more keenly, sorrows over them more sensitively, nor hopes to 
profit by them more largely, than does 

THE Epiror oF Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“PERFECT BREAD.” 


“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread” was a divine in- 
junction to mankind in days when “the morning stars first sang 
together.” In those days it was the brows that were sweaty, and 
not the bread, and the same condition of affairs should attain in 
these latter days, as well. 

Poor bread is poor stuff, and is one of the handmaids of dyspepsia 
and death, while good bread is not only a “sweet morsel under the 
tongue,” buta “savor of life unto life.” “ Perfect Bread” is one of 
the perfections—and a leading one—of Household Life, and the 
Homes of the World that possess it have great possessions. 

That all mankind, which includes womankind, also, may know 
how to prepare and. preserve “ Perfect Bread,” Goop House- 
KEEPING has had a serial of three papers prepared on Bread-mak- 
ing,—how to make it, bake it and keep it, by one who writes from 
her own experience and practice,—one whom our readers have 
learned to look upon as being a living Cyclopedia of knowledge 
and experience in matters pertaining to the kitchen department of 
the household—Catherine Owen. 

The first number of the serial will be given in the next issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the completed story, in three num- 
bers, will contain some Fifty Recipes for making Bread of all 
kinds, and will furnish a valuable text book for every housewife, and 
servant, who may have any ambition to make bread not only “ fit to 
eat,” but which shall be a “dainty dish to set before a king,” at- 
tractively and with a view to health and household happiness. 


BACK NUMBERS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


We are having so many inquiries for back numbers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, from those who wish to preserve each volume for 
binding, that we make the announcement here that we can furnish 
at once nearly all the different numbers. Such of the issues as 
have become exhausted we are now reprinting, and we shall be 
able to furnish complete files of the present year—Volume I and I1 
—to all who may have desire to secure them, at an early day. 


OHANGE OF LOCATION. 

The New York office of Goop HousEKEEPING has been re- 
moved from 111 Broadway, Trinity Building, to 239 Broadway,— 
Room 18,—corner of Park Place, a location more desirable, con- 
venient, and with pleasanter surroundings than our former one. 
The family friends of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING will be welcome at 
any time, in our new business home. 
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AT THE OPENING OF A NEW YEAR. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. 

In the first issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with the date of May ad, 
1885, we built the following platform of our plan and purpose for future 
guidance and conduct. The experience of the first year of existence has 
proved it to be so well framed and so serviceable that we reproduce it, 
with the added remark that we have neither a word to erase or a line to 
add at the now-at-hand parting of the ways,-—at the closing of the second 
volume and the first year of the publication of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
and the auspicious entering upon the third volume and the second year 


of issue. This is what we said one year ago: 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily com- 
prehended flag of ‘‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, a new 
candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, is herewith 
launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The enterprise is the 
outcome of grave thought, of much careful consideration, and is under- 
taken with the well fixed conviction that it has a mission of its own to 
fulfill, compounded of about equal proportions of public duty and pri- 
vate interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent — and 
their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply defined, 
intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. They are the 
fortresses from which the battles of live are really fought—the em- 
brasures from which are fired ‘‘the shot heard round the world,” with 
more telling effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known 
to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner of 
men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never more 
than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping produces only poor 
homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, 
along the highways and byways of mankind’s domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully and well 
maintained throughout, the best possible means are provided for a suc- 
cessful resistance of any siege that may be set up against them, from 
whatever source it may come, and for meeting with a bold front any un- 
toward emergency that may arise in any of the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into the 
business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser population, each 
week day morning of the year, and file back again at night, in turn, ob- 
tain their daily strength and life-blood, the ammunition for fighting each 
day’s battle—without which their field guns would be feeble if not 
powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The resi- 
dents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of the 
sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, accord- 
ing to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same features of 
worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these also go out 
and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many millions of the 
human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those who are dearer 
even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how vitally important, then, 
that these vast armies of men and women and children should endeavor, 
by every known means or attainable methods, to make their homes 
those of economy, comfort and good cheer, fully abreast with the fore- 
most spirit of the age in which they live, in all the details that help to 
make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfection as 
may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and mission of 
Goop 


THE WorK OF ONE YEAR. 


The cordial reception which Goop HouseKEEPING has had since its 
first issue, from the reading public and from the press, as well, has won 
for our enterprise an established and phenomenal success, most grati- 
fying for its promptness and promised permanency. We have not at- 
tempted to give it a forced growth, nor to use the well worn machinery 
too often adopted with a view to securing an ephemeral “circulation ”’ 
only, at the expense of merit, usefulness and permanency. It has gone 
to the public on its merits, as a journal ‘‘ conducted in the interests of 
the Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and the 
success already achieved has demonstrated the wisdom of our position in 
this regard. We have been slow to speak of the excellent progress 


made, trusting to the better instincts of an appreciative public to see ani 
judge of this for itself. 

The enterprise was not the fleeting thought of a moment, but the resu!t 
of a well considered and carefully prepared plan of operation. We saw 
the field lying fallow, choosing our own time of “entering in to dwe!! 
there ’’ and our measurably well developed means of cultivating it. The 
determination was fixed to bring the hand-maids of industry, patienc: 
and perseverance to the performance of the above work, and to sow only 
the best of seed. The field had been tilled ‘“‘ around the edges,” but its 
heart was untouched, and the virgin soil unbroken. Our aids and assisi- 
ants were chosen with care, and with the view of “‘ doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number,”’ not forgetting the matter of a fair pecu- 
niary reward for our labors. And a fruitful field of great promise has 
opened before us, from the day that our plough-share of effort turned the 
first sod of endeavor. The soil had been enriched by the decaying ele- 
ments of blighted homes and the mouldering ruins of disappointments, 
trials and crosses that had long settled into the arenas of Household 
Life. Our harvests of the past year have been abundant and satisfying 
to those who have “ borne the burden and heat of the day,”’ and the vo- 
luminous correspondence and the voice of a commending press, which 
come from both near and far, Homes of the World, give a gratifying 
illustration of the fact that our labors have not been in vain. 

In other words, our subscription books, in the closing days of the first 
year of the publication of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have a larger number 
of actual cash paid subscribers—we venture the assertion—than were 
ever before accorded to a similar magazine, conducted in the interests 
of the life of the Home, and that, too, from those who have sent us their 
subscriptions for the simple reason that they wanted Goop Housr- 
KEEPING for what it is and is to be, and not because of being hired to 
take it by an offer of something else purporting to be worth more than 
the subscription price itself. We have carefully avoided this plan of 
operations for securing “ circulation,” and the subscription renewals for 
the second year of publication, which have already come to hand, even 
before the first year had expired, assure us that our hope of securing a 
subscription list that will be valuable as well as permanent, will be fully 
realized. 


Our Goop HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


The list of those who have knocked at our door, and been admitted to 
our family circle of readers, presents a goodly array, of which any pub- 
lication might well be proud. Our subscription books now present 
the names of those high in official life, both national and state, which 
would afford us much gratification to mention, could we do so appro- 
priately. And these are outnumbered largely by the sign manual of 
those who have joined our circle from the great army of mankind—and 
womankind as well—who are fast becoming impressed with the belief 
that good housekeeping is one of the most important factors of living 
well in this life and of preparing to live well in the life to come. 


THOSE WHOM WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

While we have made it a point from the outset to select only the best 
of writers on the subject of the Higher Life of the Household,—those 
whose hearts were in their work,—it has been our good fortune to secure 
some of the most promising talent in our field of labor, heretofore un- 
recognized and never before heard of. To such an extent has this been 
the case, that several writers, who have made their first appearance in 
the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have already made such a record 
for themselves that the product of their pens are now sought for by pu)- 
lications that have long since been well established, and which number 
their readers by tens and tens of thousands. 


THEY WHO APPROVE. 


The same line of remarks made above regarding our subscription lis', 
may be here made in connection with the words of commendation from 
press and people, that Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had during the past 


year. With the press, these words of commendation have been supp!«- 
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mented by constant and copious extracts from our pages by the leading 
journals of both this and other countries. We have on file thousands 
and thousands of these, and tens of thousands of unstinted favorable 


of good standing, as to circulation, position and influence, having in a 


single issue, seven, six, five, four, three, two and one extracts from the 
pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, seven being the greatest number in any 
one issue that has come to our notice. 


CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT. 


While we have had as busy a life as could well be had during the past 


paring for the season’s cultivation and harvesting the crops, we have not 


been unmindful of the work of coming years. Our excellent corps of 
writers is constantly being strengthened by additions from the well- 
known list of those who have earned a name for themselves and fame for 
the products of their pens. Last, but not least; by any manner of means, 


long lain hidden in the innermost recesses of waiting hearts, waiting for an 


opportunity, and for means to embrace that opportunity, to give to the 
world the histories and mysteries, the experience and conclusions that, 
upon being made known, will do their part in the great work of serving 
the interest of the Higher Life of the Household,—and Goon House- 
KEEPING is the prophet of such as these. 


AND Now For THE FuTURE. 


With this record of satisfaction and success during the year that is 


past, we bend to the work of coming and future years with an enthu- 
siasm, a zeal, and a confidence that cannot well fail of still better re- 
turns at each incoming harvest season. 


SINCERE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING begs to express heartfelt acknowl- 
edgments for the cordial reception extended during the first year of 
the publication, to our magazine, from both press and people, not only 
of this country, but of others, as well, and to say that these words of 
commendation and encouragement have a permanent place in our office 
files, and the sentiments so freely expressed are treasured in an appre- 
ciative and grateful heart. So multitudinous have been these hearty ex- 
pressions that a formal reply to each would be impossible. That these 
good wishers for the success of our enterprise may not have occasion to 
feel that we are unmindful of their kind consideration, we make this 
personal mention. In the words of Dickens’s Tiny Tim, “God bless us 
every one.” 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING EXCHANGE LIsT. 
The exchange list of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is already so large, and 
the applications for exchange so numerous that we cannot, in justice to 


ourselves, add to the list, only in cases where we may derive some sub- 
stantial benefit from an exchange. Where such benefits have been re- 
ceived, and are likely to be continued, the exchange will be kept up 
without interruption. Excellent and valuable as many of the papers 
which come to us are in their own sphere of labor and usefulness, they 
are of but little practical value to us, inasmuch as, from the nature of the 
case, we can make our exchange papers of but little use in the make-up 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We shall be glad, however, to *‘exchange”’ 
whenever such exchange can be made mutually beneficial. 


As To FuTuURE BILLs oF FARE. 

Goop HousEKEEPING Number One, Volume Three, the issue for May 
isth, will have an elegantly illustrated paper describing Mrs. George W. 
Childs’s Forty THOUSAND DOLLAR DINNER SET, the text of which is 
prepared by Mrs. HESTER M. PooLe, who has no superior as a de- 
scriptive and appreciative writer on this and kindred subjects. 

CATHERINE OWEN’s valuable and inimitable “TEN DoLLars 
ENoucH” will be continued several numbers into the new volume, 


cormment. We have also on file, picked from our pile of exchanges, papers | 


year, in laying out our grounds, securing laborers in the vineyard, pre- | 


we have brought forth ‘treasures, both new and old,” which have | 


CARLOTTA PERRY, one of the most charming of story writers, will ap- 
pear in Goop HouseEKEEPING, for the first time, in the same number, 
giving one of her best contributions to the press, in a story entitled 
“ALL IN THE FAMILY.” 


CATHERINE OWEN will commence in the second number a serial of 
three installments entitled, “PERFECT BREAD,” telling how to make it, 
and giving.some Fifty Recipes for making Breads of all kinds, including 
Wheat, Rye, Rice, Indian and Boston Brown Breads, Camp Bread, 
Graham Bread, Unfermented Bread, Rolls, Twists, Biscuits, Muffins, 
Crumpets, Griddle Cakes of all kinds, the preparation and care of 
Yeast, etc., etc. The excellent reputation which Mrs. Owen has es- 
tablished as an authority in matters pertaining to good cooking, will be 
still further enhanced by her new brief serial of “‘ PERFECT BREAD.” 

The valuable services of Miss PARLOA, who has no superior in the field 
of practical cookery, will be continued as heretofore. 

MARION HARLAND, one of the most distinguished writers of the time 
on subjects pertaining to home life, will have a second paper of the 
| “VISITOR AND VISITED” in an early number of the third volume. The 
forthcoming paper will treat of those who are “ Visited,” and will, with 
the paper heretofore given, give the reader some new and valuable ideas 
as to Visiting and Being Visited. 


“THE PERSONAL CARE OF THE SICK,” by a “Trained Nurse,” an 
exceedingly interesting and readable paper will have early place in the 
new volume. 

“THE BRUNTON FAMILY PROBLEM” will have further consideration 
and final solution at the hands of Lucretia P. HALE. 

WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD’s carefully prepared papers on “ ]omestic 
Sanitary Appliances ”’ will also have continued consideration. 

Had we space at command we might fill pages of special and interest- 
ing features, prepared and in preparation for future insertion, but we 
mus. content ourselves with the simple mention that the pens that have 
done the best work for the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING during the 
past year, are still engaged in the good cause in which they have been 
so enthusiastically enlisted. They are almost legion in number and 
gigantic in strength. 


A $40,000 DINNER SET. 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, whose graphic description of “Dining at 
the White House” in Goop HouSsEKEEPING No. 22, March 6th, 
and whose valuable papers on Household Decoration have graced 
the pages of many of the leading magazines of the day, has pre- 
pared an elaborate and appreciative paper describing the celebrated 
$40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs of Philadelphia. 
This appears in the present number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING the 
first issue of its second year and third volume of publication. The 
paper is accompanied by a finely executed illustration of Mr. 
Childs’s Dining Room, with the table prepared for dining, exhibit- 
ing its wealth of beauty, ingenuity and richness of elaborate table 
service. Additional illustrations of other prominent features of the 
room are also presented. 

This is undoubledly one of the finest displays of the rich and ele- 
gant in dining-room designs and appointments to be found in our 
country, and the description and illustration by the pen and pencil 
of such accomplished a writer and artists as we have selected, 
makes one of the most readable of magazine presentations, even in 
this day of brilliant description and wealth of illustration in pages 
of picture and print. 

This notable collection of dining-room objects of virtu has been 
gathered from all parts of the world and the selections have been 
made with rare taste and skill. Our description of these gems of 
refinement and art, in a home where a generous hospitality abounds, 
the name and fame of which is known to the ends of the earth; 
where distinguished people from all parts of the world have been 
royally entertained, again and again, cannot fail of being received 
with interestand delight by every reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 


closing probably in June or July. 


in whatever station of life their respective places may be found. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
ONLY A LITTLE WAY. 
A little way—I know it is not far 
To that dear home where my beloved are, 
And yet my faith grows weaker as I stand 
A poor, lone pilgrim in a dreary land, 
Where present pain the future bliss obscures, 
And still my heart sits, like a bird, upon 
The empty nest, and mourns its treasures gone ; 
Plumed for their flight, 
And vanished quite. 
Ah! me, where is the comfort—though I say 
They have but journeyed on a little way! 


A little way—at times they seem so near, 
Their voices ever murmur at my ear; 
To all my duties loving presence lend, 
And with sweet ministry my steps attend 
And bring my soul the luxury of tears. 
’Twas here we met, and parted company ; 
Why should their gain be such a grief to me? 
This scene of loss! 
Thou heavy cross! 
Dear Saviour, take the burden off, I pray, 
And show me Heaven is but—a little way. 


These sombre robes, these saddened faces, all 
The bitterness and pain of death recall. 

Ah! let me turn my face where’er I may, 

I see the traces of a sure decay; 

And parting takes the marrow out of life. 
Secure in bliss, we hold the golden chain 
Which death, with scarce a warning, snaps in 


twain, 
And never more 


Shall time restore 
The broken links. ’Twas only yesterday 
They vanished from our sight—a little way. 


A little way! This sentence I repeat, 
Hoping and longing to extract some sweet 
To mingle with the bitter. From thy hand 
I take the cup I cannot understand, 
And in my weakness give myself to Thee. 
Although it seems so very, very far 
To that dear home where my beloved are, 
I know, I know 
It is not so. 
Oh! give me faith to feel it when I say 
That they are gone—gone but a little way. 
—UOnidentified. 


THE SENSE OF LOSS. 
It is not at the hour of death, 
While mourning on the parting breath; 
It is not while we look our last, 
The present all—forgot the past; 
It is not while we watch the eye 
Closing with death’s last quivering sigh— 
We feel our loss. 


It is not when we gently lay 

The loved remains in death’s array ; 

It is not while with hopeless tread 

We gather round the sleeping dead, 

And for a few sad mourning days 

On what was precious fondly gaze— 
We feel our loss. 


It is not when love’s labor done, 

The coffin closed, we one by one, 

With trembling awe, approach and kneel, 

And on the lid a farewell seal 

From lips that cannot speak a prayer, 

So deep the struggling feeling there— 
We feel our loss. 


And when the last dread solemn rite 
Ashes to ashes must unite, 

In sable garb we stand around, 
Bathing with tears the burial-ground, 


Which soon our treasure must conceal, 
Then, then—indeed, a grief we feel— 
But not our loss. 


But when a few more days are gone, 

And we yet weep, but weep alone; 

When all is as it was before, 

Save one we never can see more; 

When others take that vacant place 

So lately filled by one dear face— 
We feel our loss. 


Ah, many a year may pass away, 

And many a sunbeam around us play, 
And many a cloud of heavy woe 
Darken our pathway here below; 

But joy, or grief, can n’er efface 
What memory’s pen alone can trace— 


There is our loss. 
—Unidentified. 


EVENING SOLACE. 
The human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed— 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, 
pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusion, 
And nights in rosy riot fly 
While, lost in fame’s or wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the past may die. 


the 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as an evening silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe ; 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings, once as strong as passions, 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The tale of others’ suffering seem. 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How longs it for that time to be, 

When, through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in revery! 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shade and loneliness ; 

And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer; 
Feel no untold and strange distress— 

Only a deeper impulse given 
By a lonely hour and darkened room, 

To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and a world to come. 

—Charlotte Bronté. 


THE WELCOME BACK. 

Sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us, 

Where hands are striving as we come 
To be the first to greet us. 

When the world has spent its frowns and wrath 
And care been sorely pressing, 

’*Tis sweet to turn from our roving path 
And find a fireside blessing. 

Ah, joyfully dear is the homeward track, 
If we are but sure of a welcome back ! 


What do we reck on a dreary way, 
Though lonely and benighted, 

‘If we know there are lips to chide our stay 
And eyes that will beam love-lighted ? 

What is the worth of your diamond ray 
To the glance that flashes pleasure, 

When the words that welcome back betray 
We form a heart’s chief treasure? 

Oh, joyfully dear is our homeward track, 

If we are but sure of a welcome back! 


(R2published by Request.) 
TO THE WHISPERING WINDS. 
What doest thou, oh, whispering winds, 
At my window bars, 
When night is still, and the tired earth sleeps 
Beneath the stars ? 


Where hast thou been, through the passing 
hours 
Of the silent night ? 
Whose voice obeyed; what ministry 
Has claimed thy flight? 


I have lifted high the crested waves 

Of ocean’s mane, 

And tossed them back on his hoary breast 
To rest again. 


And bearing the freshness of his breath 
On cooling wings 

To the heated earth, I come, to bless 
Its living things. 


I have kissed the school boy’s curling locks 
In his tired sleep, 

I have lulled him from his restless dreams, 
To slumber deep. 


Hushed as a mother’s, has been my breath 
Round baby’s bed, 

As I gently stirred the snowy folds 
Above its head. 


Through the half-closed lattice I’ve stolen in 
To the sick man’s room, 
And whispered “peace”’ ’mid the deepening 
shade 
Of death’s dread gloom. 


I have gently stirred the whitening locks 
Round the old man’s head, 

And with the stars, kept my nightly watch 
Above the dead. 


I have heard thy voice, oh, whispering wind, 
At my window bars, 

I have learned the lesson thou hast taught 
Beneath the stars. 


And I know that He, who guides thy course 
Through the silent night, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, will lead 
My steps aright. 
—Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 


THE FIRE OF HOME. 


I hear them tell of-far off climes, 
And treasures grand they hold— 

Of Minster walls where stained light falls 
On canvas, rare and old. 

My hands fall down, my breath comes fas', 
—But ah, how can I roam? 

My task I know: to spin and sew, 
And light the fire of home. 


Sometimes I hear of noble deeds ; 
Of words that move mankind ; 
Of willing hands that to other lands 
Bring Light to the poor and blind. 
I dare not preach, I cannot write, 
I fear to cross the foam; 
Who, if I go, will spin and sew 
And light the fire of home ? 


My husband comes, as the shadows fall, 
From the fields with my girl and boy; 
His loving kiss brings with it bliss 
That hath no base alloy. 
From the new plowed meadows, fresh ancl 
brown, 
I catch the scent of the loam; 
“ Heart, do not fret, ’tis something yet 
To light the fire of home.” 


—Unidentified. 


—George Worster. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING, 

It might seem at first glance at this large volume of 598 pages, 
that itis rather overdoing or complicating the matter of economi- 
cal housekeeping; but reference to its pages will disclose what a 
truly serviceable cyclopedia itis. It is complete in everything 
that pertains to housekeeping and is not merely concerned with 
one department or a few. All the information is conveniently 
classified, and may be found by reference to an index. The au- 
thor, Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, announces that the work embraces a 
complete system of household management for those who wish to 
live well ata moderate cost. All branches of cookery are care- 
{fully treated, and information is given on canning fruits, curing 
meats, making butter, washing, ironing, dyeing, renovating; on 


the toilet, care of the sick, rearing of children, cultivating flowers, | 
bee and silk culture, the poultry yard; on simple remedies and | 


sanitary treatment, beverages, confections, and much else that is 
valuable to every housekeeper. 


‘The book is illustrated to aid the understanding of the text, and 


it would be difficult to find another book containing as many de- 
tails of housework as are here contained. The numerous recipes 
have been selected from the collections of many of the best house- 


keepers, North and South, and the endeavor has been to present 


those that can be used economically and without prejudice to 
health. New York: M. T. Richardson. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 


In this bright little story “Margaret Sidney ” shows what may 
really be done in the way of self-support by young women who 
have been trained to use their hands in some sort of useful 
work, and who have none of that false pride which so often stands 
inthe way of success. These two daughters of a business man 
who dies and leaves an estate so encumbered that nothing remains 
for their support. They are alone in the world; they cannot turn 
their hands to art or to music, and they cannot go intoa store. A 
happy thought strikes one of them. They have been taught to 
to knit and sew, to mend and patch and darn, by an old-fashioned 
aunt who has had the care of them. They obtain a room ina very 
desirable locality. They put out their sign and sit at home for the 
first few days and wait. Nothing comes by waiting, however, and 
one of them makes up her mind that she will start out and see 
what can be obtained by looking forit. The story of her experi- 
ences is highly entertaining, and when the first piece of work is 
secured—the mending and re-making of an old carpet—the two 
girls feel that the beginning of the end has come, and that success 
is fairly in sight. What happens afterwards is a surprise to them, 
and leads toa sudden change in their prospects. The important 
feature about the book is that its interest does not consist merely 
inthe story. It teaches a lesson. The volume is very prettily il- 
lustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents. 


ELEGANT EXTRAOTS AND OHOICE COLOGNES. 

We visited the laboratory of J. W. Colton, in Westfield, Mass., 
the other day and the impression made by the magnitude of his 
flavoring extract business and the pains that are taken to please 
the palates of housekeepers and those who sit at their board, finds 
voice in a few words about what we learned. 

Mr. Colton was a druggist in 1860, the time when he began to 
make flavors and perfumes, as druggists often do, in a small way, 
for retail sale to his customers. The business soon gained a solid 
basis in the genuine excellence of the goods and, with smal! yearly 
enlargements at first, it began to extead to larger sales to other 
druggists and to grocers. 

The quarters in the drug store became too cramped for the 
growing business and it is now carried on in a good sized brick 
building of three stories and basement, each 26x60 feet. The 
building was made especially for the laboratory and with special 
reference to the conveniences of the manufacture. 

_ The odor of vanilla greets one upon the first step into the build- 
ing, not a rank smell, but as delicate and agreeable as the vanilla ex- 
ract itself is to the taste. This extract is Mr. Colton’s specialty, 
and casks containing several thousand gallons of it may be seen 
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here at any time. Ina small perfectly air tight room the vanilla 
beans are kept. Few people, probably, ever saw this strange veg- 
etable product. The bean, as known to commerce, is of a dark 
chocolate color, not more than half as big as the little finger and 
five to six inches long. It is moist and exhales a pleasant odor. 

This bean is the fruit of an orchid, a climbing vine 20 to 30 feet 
long, growing as a parasite upon trees, with its roots deriving some 
nourishment from the bark. There are three varieties, found in 
tropical South America, Central America, Mexico, the West 
Indies and Java. The fruit was first known in Europe after the 
discovery of America and was used by the Spaniards to flavor 
chocolate. 

The fruit is gathered when it is yellow, is allowed to ferment for 
two or three days, and when half dried in the sun, is rubbed with 
oil of the cocoa; it is again exposed to the sun, again oiled, and 
| then gathered into little bundles, thoroughly wrapped to prevent 

loss of strength and absorption of other odors, and exported. The 
| bean becomes tainted very readily by other odors, and hence Mr. 
| Colton keeps his stock ina thoroughly secluded room. The tonka 
bean, used to make cheaper and inferior “ vanilla” flavors, is not 
admitted to this laboratory in any form. 
| Lemon stands next in point of consumption as a flavor and then 
| follow orange, rose and almond. All these are made by Mr. Colton, 
and also cinnamon, peach, Jamaica ginger, nutmeg, clove, celery 
| and wintergreen, the sources of the flavors being fruits and spices. 

The uses of these flavors in cooking are too well known to need 
specification. It may be said, however, that flavors other than of 
vanilla and lemon are growing in popularity; the orange, for in- 
stance, is a most delicious flavor and will be used often after one 
has once tried it. No coloring or adulteration forms a part of 
“Colton’s Select Flavors.” Mr. Colton received the only medal 
awarded to fruit flavors at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 

For many years, also, Mr. Colton has been making “ Triple 
Cologne ” and triple extracts of choice flowers, with perfumes of 
many kinds, Jockey club, orange blossom, magnolia, patchouly, 
frangipanni, verbena, rose, geranium, etc. His “ Toilet Article 
No. 3,” is a new combination of curatives for chapped hands, sun- 
burn, parched lips, and the like; it is a fragrant liquid compound. 
“ Colton’s Nervine Strengthening Bitters ” are made from Calisaya 
and Peruvian barks, golden seal, wormwood, valerian and buchu. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HousEKEEPING finds favor in every household. It is the 
model household publication, and deserves its great success.—Bos- 
ton Commonweatth, 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is such a journal for its purpose as a 
housekeeper might have dreamed of; but, unless she were a very 
unreasonable housekeeper indeed, could hardly have expected to 
see realized upon paper once a fortnight.— 77d-Bits. 


One of the fine feats of late periodical productions is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It combines all the highest points of a cultured, 
refined home with its most practical necessities. It is a triumph 
in housework lore. Every reader feels that a new dignity is added 
to the housekeeper through its clean, crisp pages.—Grange Visitor, 
Coldwater, Mich. 


That best of all household publications, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
continues to grow in favor and excellence. Its contents are gems 
from the best of contributors, most of whom are known to fame as 
writers of poetry and prose. To the prudent housewife, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is as indispensable as her kitchen stove.—/Vor- 
walk (Ct.) Gazette. 


The last number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is, if possible, more 
charming than any preceding number. It is full of interesting 
reading. Hints invaluable to housekeepers, economical sugges- 
tions, and indeed entertaining matter of all sorts. We take great 
pleasure in indorsing it and it only becomes a wonder to us with 
each number how any housekeeper having once seen it could ever 
be without it, and the wish arises that every lady in the land could 
be the fortunate possessor of so valuable a magazine.—A /¢/anta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


ONLY A LITTLE WAY. 

A little way—I know it is not far 
To that dear home where my beloved are, 
And yet my faith grows weaker as I stand 
A poor, lone pilgrim in a dreary land, 
Where present pain the future bliss obscures, 
And still my heart sits, like a bird, upon 
The empty nest, and mourns its treasures gone ; 

Plumed for their flight, 

And vanished quite. 
Ah! me, where is the comfort—though I say 
They have but journeyed on a little way! 


A little way—at times they seem so near, 
Their voices ever murmur at my ear; 
To all my duties loving presence lend, 
And with sweet ministry my steps attend 
And bring my soul the luxury of tears. 
’Twas here we met, and parted company ; 
Why should their gain be such a grief to me? 
This scene of loss! 
Thou heavy cross! 
Dear Saviour, take the burden off, I pray, 
And show me Heaven is but—a little way. 


These sombre robes, these saddened faces, all 
The bitterness and pain of death recall. 
Ah! let me turn my face where’er I may, 
I see the traces of a sure decay; 
And parting takes the marrow out of life. 
Secure in bliss, we hold the golden chain 
Which death, with scarce a warning, snaps in 
twain, 

And never more 

Shall time restore 
The broken links. ’Twas only yesterday 
They vanished from our sight—a little way. 


A little way! This sentence I repeat, 
Hoping and longing to extract some sweet 
To mingle with the bitter. From thy hand 
I take the cup I cannot understand, 
And in my weakness give myself to Thee. 
Although it seems so very, very far 
To that dear home where my beloved are, 
I know, I know 
It is not so. 
Oh! give me faith to feel it when I say 
That they are gone—gone but a little way. 
—UOnidentified. 


THE SENSE OF LOSS. 
It is not at the hour of death, 
While mourning on the parting breath; 
It is not while we look our last, 
The present all—forgot the past; 
It is not while we watch the eye 
Closing with death’s last quivering sigh— 
We feel our loss. 


It is not when we gently lay 

The loved remains in death’s array ; 

It is not while with hopeless tread 

We gather round the sleeping dead, 

And for a few sad mourning days 

On what was precious fondly gaze— 
We feel our loss. 


It is not when love’s labor done, 

The coffin closed, we one by one, 

With trembling awe, approach and kneel, 

And on the lid a farewell seal 

From lips that cannot speak a prayer, 

So deep the struggling feeling there— 
We feel our loss. 


And when the last dread solemn rite 
Ashes to ashes must unite, 

In sable garb we stand around, 
Bathing with tears the burial-ground, 


Which soon our treasure must conceal, 
Then, then—indeed, a grief we feel— 
But not our loss. 


But when a few more days are gone, 

And we yet weep, but weep alone; 

When all is as it was before, 

Save one we never can see more; 

When others take that vacant place 

So lately filled by one dear face— 
We feel our loss. 


Ah, many a year may pass away, 

And many a sunbeam around us play, 
And many a cloud of heavy woe 
Darken our pathway here below; 

But joy, or grief, can n’er efface 
What memory’s pen alone can trace— 


There is our loss. 
—Unidentified. 


EVENING SOLACE. 
The human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed— 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, 
pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusion, 
And nights in rosy riot fly 
While, lost in fame’s or wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the past may die. 


the 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as an evening silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe ; 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings, once as strong as passions, 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The tale of others’ suffering seem. 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How longs it for that time to be, 

When, through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in revery! 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shade and loneliness ; 

And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer; 
Feel no untold and strange distress— 

Only a deeper impulse given 
By a lonely hour and darkened room, 

To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and a world to come. 

—Charlotte Bronté. 


THE WELCOME BACK. 

Sweet is the-hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us, 

Where hands are striving as we come 
To be the first to greet us. 

When the world has spent its frowns and wrath 
And care been sorely pressing, 

*Tis sweet to turn from our roving path 
And find a fireside blessing. 

Ah, joyfully dear is the homeward track, 
If we are but sure of a welcome back ! 


What do we reck on a dreary way, 
Though lonely and benighted, 

‘If we know there are lips to chide our stay 
And eyes that will beam love-lighted ? 

What is the worth of your diamond ray 
To the glance that flashes pleasure, 

When the words that welcome back betray 
We form a heart’s chief treasure? 

Oh, joyfully dear is our homeward track, 

If we are but sure of a welcome back! 

—Unidentified. 


(R2published by Request.) 


TO THE WHISPERING WINDS. 
What doest thou, oh, whispering winds, 
At my window bars, 
When night is still, and the tired earth sleeps 
Beneath the stars ? 


Where hast thou been, through the passing 
hours 
Of the silent night ? 
Whose voice obeyed; what ministry 
Has claimed thy flight? 


I have lifted high the crested waves 
Of ocean’s mane, 

And tossed them back on his hoary breast 
To rest again. 

And bearing the freshness of his breath 
On cooling wings 

To the heated earth, I come, to bless 
Its living things. 


I have kissed the school boy’s curling locks 


In his tired sleep, a 


I have lulled him from his restless dreams, 
To slumber deep. 


Hushed as a mother’s, has been my breath 
Round baby’s bed, 

As I gently stirred the snowy folds 
Above its head. 


Through the half-closed lattice I’ve stolen in 
To the sick man’s room, 
And whispered “peace”? ’mid the deepening 
shade 


Of death’s dread gloom. 


I have gently stirred the whitening locks 
Round the old man’s head, 

And with the stars, kept my nightly watch 
Above the dead. 


I have heard thy voice, oh, whispering wind, 
At my window bars, 

I have learned the lesson thou hast taught 
Beneath the stars. 


And I know that He, who guides thy course 
Through the silent night, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, will lead 
My steps aright. 
—Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 


THE FIRE OF HOME. 


I hear them tell of-far off climes, 
And treasures grand they hold— 

Of Minster walls where stained light falls 
On canvas, rare and old. 

My hands fall down, my breath comes fast, 
—But ah, how can I roam? 

My task I know: to spin and sew, 
And light the fire of home. 


Sometimes I hear of noble deeds; 
Of words that move mankind ; 
Of willing hands that to other lands 
Bring Light to the poor and blind. 
I dare not preach, I cannot write, 
I fear to cross the foam; 
Who, if I go, will spin and sew 
And light the fire of home ? 


My husband comes, as the shadows fall, 
From the fields with my girl and boy; 
His loving kiss brings with it bliss 
That hath no base alloy. 
From the new plowed meadows, fresh and 
brown, 
I catch the scent of the loam; 
“‘ Heart, do not fret, ’tis something yet 
To light the fire of home.” 
—George Worster. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


it might seem at first glance at this large volume of 598 pages, 
that itis rather overdoing or complicating the matter of economi- 
cal housekeeping; but reference to its pages will disclose what a 
truly serviceable cyclopedia itis. It is complete in everything 
that pertains to housekeeping and is not merely concerned with 
one department or a few. All the information is conveniently 
classified, and may be found by reference to an index. The au- 
thor. Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, announces that the work embraces a 
complete system of household management for those who wish to 
live well ata moderate cost. All branches of cookery are care- 
fully treated, and information is given on canning fruits, curing 
meats, making butter, washing, ironing, dyeing, renovating; on 
the toilet, care of the sick, rearing of children, cultivating flowers, 
bee and silk culture, the poultry yard; on simple remedies and 
sanitary treatment, beverages, confections, and much else that is 
valuable to every housekeeper. 

‘The book is illustrated to aid the understanding of the text, and 
it would be difficult to find another book containing as many de- 
tails of housework as are here contained. The numerous recipes 
have been selected from the collections of many of the best house- 
keepers, North and South, and the endeavor has been to present 
those that can be used economically and without prejudice to 
health. New York: M. T. Richardson. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
In this bright little story “ Margaret Sidney ” shows what may 
really be done in the way of self-support by young women who 
have been trained to.use their hands in some sort of useful 


inthe way of success. These two daughters of a business man 
who dies and leaves an estate so encumbered that nothing remains 
for their support. They are alone in the world; they cannot turn 
their hands to art or to music, and they cannot go intoa store. A 
happy thought strikes one of them. They have been taught to 
to knit and sew, to mend and patch and darn, by an old-fashioned 
aunt who has had the care of them. They obtain a room in a very 
desirable locality. They put out their sign and sit at home for the 
first few days and wait. Nothing comes by waiting, however, and 
one of them makes up her mind that she will start out and see 
what can be obtained by looking forit. The story of her experi- 
ences is highly entertaining, and when the first piece of work is 
secured—the mending and re-making of an old carpet—the two 
girls feel that the beginning of the end has come, and that success 
is fairly in sight. What happens afterwards is a surprise to them, 
and leads to a sudden change in their prospects. The important 
feature about the book is that its interest does not consist merely 
inthe story. It teaches a lesson. The volume is very prettily il- 
lustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS AND OHOICE COLOGNES. 

We visited the laboratory of J. W. Colton, in Westfield, Mass., 
the other day and the impression made by the magnitude of his 
flavoring extract business and the pains that are taken to please 
the palates of housekeepers and those who sit at their board, finds 
} voice in a few words about what we learned. 

Mr. Colton was a druggist in 1860, the time when he began to 
make flavors and perfumes, as druggists often do, in a small way, 
for retail sale to his customers. The business soon gained a solid 
basis in the genuine excellence of the goods and, with small yearly 
enlargements at first, it began to extend to larger sales to other 
druggists and to grocers. 

The quarters in the drug store became too cramped for the 
growing business and it is now carried on in a good sized brick 
building of three stories and basement, each 26x60 feet. The 
building was made especially for the laboratory and with special 
reference to the conveniences of the manufacture. 

_ The odor of vanilla greets one upon the first step into the build- 
ing, not a rank smell, but as delicate and agreeable as the vanilla ex- 
'ract itself is to the taste. This extract is Mr. Colton’s specialty, 


work, and who have none of that false pride which so often stands 
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here at any time. Ina small perfectly air tight room the vanilla 
beans are kept. Few people, probably, ever saw this strange veg- 
etable product. The bean, as known to commerce, is of a dark 
chocolate color, not more than half as big as the little finger and 
five to six inches long. It is moist and exhales a pleasant odor. 

This bean is the fruit of an orchid, a climbing vine 20 to 30 feet 
long, growing as a parasite upon trees, with its roots deriving some 
nourishment from the bark. There are three varieties, found in 
tropical South America, Central America, Mexico, the West 
Indies and Java. The fruit was first known in Europe after the 
discovery of America and was used by the Spaniards to flavor 
chocolate. 

The fruit is gathered when it is yellow, is allowed to ferment for 

two or three days, and when half dried in the sun, is rubbed with 
vil of the cocoa; it is again exposed to the sun, again oiled, and 
then gathered into little bundles, thoroughly wrapped to prevent 
loss of strength and absorption of other odors, and exported. The 
bean becomes tainted very readily by other odors, and hence Mr. 
Colton keeps his stock ina thoroughly secluded room. The tonka 
| bean, used to make cheaper and inferior “ vanilla” flavors, is not 
_ admitted to this laboratory in any form. 
Lemon stands next in point of consumption as a flavor and then 
follow orange, rose and almond. All these are made by Mr. Colton, 
and also cinnamon, peach, Jamaica ginger, nutmeg, clove, celery 
and wintergreen, the sources of the flavors being fruits and spices. 
The uses of these flavors in cooking are too well known to need 
specification. It may be said, however, that flavors other than of 
vanilla and lemon are growing in popularity; the orange, for in- 
| stance, is a most delicious flavor and will be used often after one 
has once tried it. No coloring or adulteration forms a part of 
“Colton’s Select Flavors.” Mr. Colton received the only medal 
awarded to fruit flavors at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 

For many years, also, Mr. Colton has been making “ Triple 
Cologne ” and triple extracts of choice flowers, with perfumes of 
many kinds, Jockey club, orange blossom, magnolia, patchouly, 
frangipanni, verbena, rose, geranium, etc. His “ Toilet Article 
No. 3,” is a new combination of curatives for chapped hands, sun- 
burn, parched lips, and the like; it is a fragrant liquid compound. 
“ Colton’s Nervine Strengthening Bitters ” are made from Calisaya 
and Peruvian barks, golden seal, wormwood, valerian and buchu. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HousEKEEPING finds favor in every household. It is the 
model household publication, and deserves its great success.—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth, 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is such a journal for its purpose as a 
housekeeper might have dreamed of; but, unless she were a very 
unreasonable housekeeper indeed, could hardly have expected to 
see realized upon paper once a fortnight.—77¢-Bits. 

One of the fine feats of late periodical productions is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It combines all the highest points of a cultured, 
refined home with its most practical necessities. It is a triumph 
in housework lore. Every reader feels that a new dignity is added 
to the housekeeper through its clean, crisp pages.—Grange Visitor, 
Coldwater, Mich. 


That best of all household publications, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
continues to grow in favor and excellence. Its contents are gems 
from the best of contributors, most of whom are known to fame as 
writers of poetry and prose. To the prudent housewife, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is as indispensable as her kitchen stove.—/Vor- 
walk (Ct.) Gazette. 


The last number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is, if possible, more 
charming than any preceding number. It is full of interesting 
reading. Hints invaluable to housekeepers, economical sugges- 
tions, and indeed entertaining matter of all sorts. We take great 
pleasure in indorsing it and it only becomes a wonder to us with 
each number how any housekeeper having once seen it could ever 
be without it, and the wish arises that every lady in the land could 
be the fortunate possessor of so valuable a magazine.—A ¢/anta 


and casks containing several thousand gallons of it may be seen 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


May markets make a fine showing of food. Fish benches are abund- 
antly stocked with all the choicest yield from brooks, lakes, rivers, and 
the deep seas. Brook trout, with their gorgeous speckles, are extremely 
fine eating, and quite plentiful; but they always bring their price in this 
market—and that is a high one. Blue fish are quite plentiful, and there 
is a very satisfactory supply of Connecticut river shad. Princes’ Bay 
weak fish and fresh-caught porgies are among spring luxuries in this line 
of food. Doe birds from Indiana, which epicures esteem nearly as highly 
Charleston strawberries are sound and 


Hot-house rare ripe peaches make fruit stalls attractive. 


as woodcock, are in season. 
sweet. 


FISH. 


Brook trout cost from 75 cents to $1 a pound. Blue fish are 18 cents a 
pound. Weak fish are 3o cents a pound. Porgies are 15 cents, and pom- 
pano gocents a pound. Spanish mackerel are large and delicious, costing 
30 cents a pound. Soft-shell crabs are coming from Maryland. They 
are $1 and $2 a dozen, according to size. North river and Connecticut 
river shad sell for 25 cents for bucks, and 30 cents for roe shad. Cray 
fish from Baltimore are very fine and 40 cents a pound. Frogs’ legs are 
large and plump; they are 50 cents a pound. Salmon trout are 15 cents, 
and fresh-caught white fish are 18 cents a pound. Green turtle are 20 
cents a pound. Kennebec salmon is 70 cents a pound. Flounders and 
flukes are 1o cents, halibut is 18 cents, and lobsters are 12% cents a 
pound. Fresh mackerel are 12% cents each for large ones; those of 
medium size are 6 cents, and “tinkers,”’ or very small ones, are 4 cents 
each. Hard-shell crabs are scarce and $4 a hundred. Oyster crabs are 
very scarce and $2.50 a quart. Shad roes are 15 cents a pair. Market 
cod is 6 cents, cod steaks are 1o cents, and live cod are 8 cents a pound. 
Tom cods are g cents a pound. Skate or ray fish are 12 cents a pound. 
Scallops are 50 cents a quart. Southern terrapin bring $24 a dozen. 
Diamond back terrapin cost $36 adozen. Rockaway oysters bring $1, $2 
and $3a dozen. Little Neck clams cost 4o cents a hundred. 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


The demand for salt fish is more moderate, on account of shad being so 
plentiful. New Oregon salmon has fallen to 50 cents a pound. Smoked 
Halifax salmon is 25 cents, and salt salmon is 20 cents a pound. Finnan 
haddies are 12 cents a pound. Extra shore ‘‘No. 1’? smoked mackerel 
bring 20 and 25 cents a pound, smoked halibut and smoked sturgeon are 
20 cents a pound. Yarmouth bloaters and Kippered herring cost 60 
cents a dozen. Dutch herring are 50 cents a dozen. 


MEATS. 


Spring lamb is larger and has decidedly improved in flavor. Carcasses 
weigh from 25 to 28 lbs. Hindquarters are $3 and forequarters are $2.75. 
The extra weight of the quarters make them more profitable than here- 
tofore, although this meat holds high in price. “Milk’’ or ‘grass”’ 
veal is sweet and delicate. Both leg and loin cuts of veal are 25 cents a 
pound. Cutlets are 30 cents a pound, and breast vealis 18 cents a 
pound. Veal knuckles bring from 25 to 40 cents each. Sweetbreads are 
from 50 cents to $1 a pair. Mutton racks and rib chops cost 25 cents a 
pound. Loin chops are 22centsa pound. Shoulderis 14 cents a pound. 
Saddle and leg mutton are 20 cents a pound. Sirloin steak is 20 and 22 
cents a pound. Porterhouse steak costs from 25 to 28 cents a pound. 
Rump steak is 20 cents a pound. Whole tenderloins weighing from six 
to nine pounds cost 75 cents a pound. Tenderloins from Chicago beef 
weigh five and six pounds, and cost 50 cents a pound. Selected rib 
roasts cost 22 cents, and those of second choice cost 20 cents a pound. 
Chuck roast, rump roast and fresh flank are 18 cents a pound. Round 
corned beef costs 16 cents, rumb corned beef is 15 cents and plate and 
navel cuts are 10 cents a pound. Soup meat is from 14 to 18 centsa 
pound. Ox tails are ro cents each. Ox hearts are 25 cents. Tripe 
and liver are ro cents a pound. Calves’ livers are 75 cents each. 
Calves’ heads are 60 cents each, and calves’ brains are 15 cents 


a pair. Beef tongues are 4o cents each. Legs of beef are go 
cents, and shins of beef are 7o cents. Calves’ feet are 60 cents 
a set. Pork tenderloins are 17 cents a pound. Spare ribs are 15 
cents and loins are 18 cents a pound. Roasting pigs cost $2.50 


each. Pigs’ feet are 30 cents a dozen. 
SALTED AND SMOKED MEATS. 


Smoked beef tongues weigh from four to six pounds—they cost go 
cents each. Dried beef is 24 cents a pound. Smoked fowl is 16 cents, 


salt pork is 12 and 14 cents, boneless bacon 14 and 16 cents, and sausages 
from 13 to 18 cents a pound. Larding pork brings from 14 to 20 cents a 
pound. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

There is an influx of Western upland birds in market, which take the 
place of wild ducks which are ont of season. Doe birds are 50 cents 
each. Grass plover $4.50a dozen. “Black breast’? or golden plover 
$3.50 a dozen. Corn snipe are $1 and English snipe are $3 a dozen. 
Philadelphia squabs are scarce and $5 a dozen. Those known as dark 
squabs cost $3.50 a dozen. Domestic pigeons bring $3.50 a dozen. Eng- 
lish pheasants are $4 a brace. Scotch grouse are $2 a brace. Reed 
birds are $1.25 a brace. Philadelphia spring chickens weigh from two 
and a half to three pounds a pair; they are $1.75 and $2a pair. State 
scalded chickens are $1.25 and $1.50 a pair. Western roasting chickens 
are 16 cents a pound. Iowa frozen turkeys are 18 cents a pound. Ver- 
mont mutton turkeys cost 20 cents a pound. Capons are all frozen and 
32 cents a pound. Ducklings are 20 cents, Vermont geese are 20 cents, 
and Boston geese are 22 cents a pound. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 


The finest Western Creamery and State butter has fallen to 30 cents a 
pound. Cooking butter costs from 16 to 20 cents a pound. Philadelphia 
roll butter is from 35 to 45 cents a pound. There is a prospect that un- 
salted butter will decline in price next week. It is now 60 cents a pound. 
The supply of eggs is much less than it wasa fortnight ago. New Jer- 
sey eggs are consumed at home, and in Long Island this will 
soon be the case. The best eggs arrived from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Twenty-two are sold for 25 cents. Selected new-laid eggs 
bring 25 cents a dozen. Duck eggs are 30 cents a dozen and 
geese eggs are 50 cents a dozen. 


VEGETABLES. 


New Jersey asparagus is now prime and from 25 to 35 cents a bunch. 
Long Island hot-house cauliflowers are from 25 to 50 cents a head. Mush- 
rooms from New Jersey hot-houses bring go cents a pound. Cucumbers 
cost from ro to 25 cents each. Bermuda onions are 15 cents a quart. 
Florida tomatoes are 35 cents a quart. Watercresses are so plentiful that 
they have declined to 5 cents a quart. Southern string beans*bring from 
25 to 35 cents asmall measure. Southern radishes are 25 cents a bunch, 
and those from the hot-houses are 5 cents a bunch. Lettuce is 5 and 10 
cents a bunch. Bermuda potatoes are 35 cents a small measure. 
Rhubarb costs from 8 to 10 cents a bunch. Gréen peas are from 30 to 50 
cents a half peck. Bermuda beets are 4o cents a dozen bunches. Span- 
ish peppers are 50 cents a dozen. Fresh okra is 25 cents a dozen. Pars- 
ley is 5 cents, and mint is 8 cents a bunch. Old cabbages cost 1o and 15 
cents a head; new Florida cabbages are 20 and 25 cents each. Parsnips 
are 30 cents a dozen. Celery is nearly out of market; that selected and 
trimmed is 3o cents a bunch. Young New Jersey onions are 8 cents a 
bunch. French artichokes are 30 cents each. Spinach is 15 cents a half 
peck. Florida egg plants are from 15 to 25 cents each. Maine 
Rose potatoes cost $2.80 a barrel. Scotch Magnum Bonums are 
$2.25 a bag. State Rose and Burbanks bring $2.00 a barrel. Swect 
potatoes are 50 cents a peck, and old white potatoes are 20 cents 
a peck. The importations of potatoes to this market from Oc- 
tober rst, 1885, to May 1st, 1886, were 365,224 bushels from Great 
Britain and Germany, and 336,796 bushels from Nova Scotia, 
N. B., and Prince Edward’s Island. 


FRUIT. 


Rare-ripe peaches from Pennsylvania hot-houses are 50 cents each. 
Hot-house, sweet-water grapes are 20 cents a pound. Mascot and Black 
Hamburg grapes are also $3 a pound. Florida strawberries are more 
excellent in quality than last season, arrive in better condition and in 
twice the quantity. Strawberries from Charleston are coming in plenti- 
fully; they cost from 25 to 50 cents a quart, according to quality. 
Malaga grapes are 75 cents and $1 a pound. Watermelons are $1 each. 
Limes are once again in market and are $1.25 a crate, and 15 cents a 
dozen. Jamaica oranges are 50 and 60 cents a dozen. Messina oranges 
cost from 25 to 30 cents a dozen. Lemons are from 25 to 30 cents a 
dozen. Havana pineapples bring from 25 cents to 40 cents each. 
“ Forked pineapple,”’ picked from the core of the fruit when it is dead 
ripe, is prepared at the Bahama Islands, and is sold as a dessert delicacy 
in the fruit stalls for 30 cents a three-pound can. Bananas are fromm 25 
cents to 40 cents a bunch. Cocanuts are quite plentiful and are from 5 
to 8 cents each. Grape fruit is very scarce and $1.25 a dozen. Dealers 
are getting rid of barreled apples as fast as possible; they cost from 
$1.25 to $2 a barrel, but the fruit has lost its flavor. Roxbury Russe'ts 
are $2 and $2.25 a barrel. Golden Russetts cost $1.75 and $2 a barvel. 
The California fruit trade will open with cherries next week probably, 
They are a week later than last season. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


BY THESE PRESENTS, That while 
pat Spl and almest countless TJmitations- 

titutes for Enoc nest ans Sapolio are offered. by unscrupulous parties, whe do 
hesitate te represent them as fhe original article, omy 


Chis nodenture WITNESSETH, Tur there is but one Sapo 


lio 
to wit:—the wigeel article manufactured’ by 
the Enoch Morgan's Sons Ca, New York, unsurpassed in quolity, unexcelled in popularity, 
and Ww’ idely knewn net only through its:own merits, but through the many ad modes 
which have been adopted to Intreduce. it.te fhe sttention of the public. Talictien is the 
sincerest flattery. Cheapness is a poor proof’ of quolity. Cheap 
the mest rchosers of .Sapolio, whic invor - 
find to be oath the the price they for it. 


Wiercor, we hereby affiv 
a great seal and our corporate title, 


Enocu Morcan’s Sons Co. 


IMPORTANT IN CONSUMPTION, 


Sudden Colds, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is | In its early stages, can be cured by the 
equally effective in Lung troubles of long| use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. **Six 
standing. **I am constantly using Ayer’s | months ago I had a severe Hemorrhage of 
Cherry Pectoral in my practice, and pre-| the Lungs, brought on by a distressing 
fer it to any other medicine for pulmonary | Cough, which deprived me of sleep and 
complaints. From observation, in many rest. I tried various remedies, but ob- 
severe cases, I am convinced it will cure | tained no relief until I began taking 
Colds, Coughs, and diseases of the Lungs, | Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A few bottles of 
which cannot be reached by other reme-| this medicine speedily cured me.— Mrs. 
dies. —I. S. Cushman, M. D., Saco, Me. E. Coburn, 18 Second st., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Vrice $1; six bottles, $5. 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma a use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“ Unquestionably the best.” —Aedical Press. 

““We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 


as the most satisfactory =p in both these respects, 
that we ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, 


“For toilet perposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer r Soap is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 
“I use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—K; Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. xy 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or — post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. dress 


THE PACKER 1 MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


ituations procured al! pupils when competent.* 
end ciscular.e W. CGC. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge ee to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived con its use.”” 
*““CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous ist or by mail $r. 
ST., NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURED BY oy + 


D.EDDY & SON, 


BOSTON.MASS.USA, #— 
ovER 160,000 UsE. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 
The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Es-| Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 


pecially desirable as an anti-dyspeptic, invigoratin Workmanship. 


veverage, requiring no boiling. lf not to be had of |\Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
your grocer, we will mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. Economy in use of Ice, 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. | For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on’application. 


HALF A MILLION 


Our Seed Warehouses, the e largest in in 


Our Green-house Establishment at 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 


Jersey = is As most extensive in 
pliance for the prompt and careful Vane . 23g Million 
filling of orders. 

Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 poses ce RD colored 


of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST EDS and receipt 
6 cts. (in stamps) to cover post NTS, bo ma 95 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, & 


DURKEES 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
4 EXCGELLENC®E 


Without a rival as a Gunieg for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis re with extreme 


care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest ; 
and will kee keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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ii Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


ComPpouND OXYGEN has been recognized as a curative agent in a mul- 
titude of cases for a considerable time, and there is no difficulty in find- 
ing people who are glad to testify to permanent benefit from its use, 
after suffering from a variety of diseases. The recent org@mization of 
the UNITED STATES COMPOUND OXYGEN CoMPANY, with headquarters 
at Springfield, Mass., is sure to result in putting this remedy within the 
reach of every invalid in a much more available form and in a way that 
will make it more effective than has ever before been attempted. 

The president of this company, Prof. George Poe, has made the dis- 
covery of liquifying ozone in the form of this vapor, so that one hundred 
gallons of it can be confined in a small iron cylinder. This cylinder can 
be sent to any sick room in the land, and by turning a stop cork or screw 
the gas is drawn into a small rubber bag, from which the patient can 
breathe it into his lungs. He should use from one to three gallons 
as a dose. 

Prof. Poe is a practical chemist, having made the manipulation of 
gases a specialty. For six years he manufactured the Liquid Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for the Philadelphia Dental Manufacturing House of S. S. 
White, where he was continually experimenting with oxygen and its 
compounds. 

The general office of the UNITED STATES COMPOUND OXYGEN Com- 
PANY is over the Old Corner Bookstore, corner of Main and State streets, 
Springfield, Mass. These are the officers of the company: President, 
George Poe; vice-president, Dr. J. N. Dodge; secretary and treasurer, 
W. F. Adams. Office treatment can be administered at any time, but 
the company guarantee that the home treatment which they send out in 
the compact form mentioned above is superior to anything in this line 
that can be secured. Already a branch office has been established at 
Worcester, and shipments have been made to many towns adjacent to 
Springfield, as well as to more distant points. The office hours are from 
10 A. M. to 7 P. M., during week days, and the price for office treatment 
is $15 amonth. The cost for a month’s home treatment is $20 and for 
one to last double that time $30; the sum of $5 being refunded on the re- 
turn of the empty cylinder. 

Compound Oxygen is recommended as an aid in overcoming heart 


disease, hay fever, dropsy, nervous prostration, inflammation of the 
bowls, chronic constipation, debility, cramp, catarrh, uterine trouble, 
chronic diarrhoea, consumption, indigestion, inflammatory rheumatism 
and numerous other complaints. 

Among the many testimonials which the company has received during 
its short existence is one from E. W. Ladd, ex-mayor of Springfield. 
He says that his doctor told him that he was afflicted with a form of 
Bright’s disease which gave little hope of recovery and that after a 
three months’ trial of the oxygen he feels like a new man, and is so much 
improved in his appearance that some of his friends hardly know him. 
The company are meeting with a success which bids fair to extend their 
operations all over the United States and make their name an appro- 
priate one. 


We all use soap to a certain extent and if we find it nicely scented, 
and that it takes off the dirt quickly, we are not accustomed to look far- 
ther into its qualities. As a toilet article it is very important that the in- 
gredients be perfectly pure; especially is this so in its use with infants 
or where a wound or a sore is to be washed. ur attention was recently 
attracted to Packer’s pine tar soap and we were much impressed with the 
numerous testimonials.of its purity and healing qualities which have 
come to it unsought, from a number of physicians who are the most skill- 
ful specialists in skin affections known in this country. It is made from 
sweet vegetable oils, pure glycerine, distilled pine tar and pure alkali. 
It is soothing, emollient, disinfectant and healing. It is totally unlike 
other soaps. It destroys every unpleasant odor, is invaluable as a wash, 
injection or enema. It forms a foamy white lather, which from its chem- 
ical constituents penetrates and cleanses the pores and furrows of the 
skin, rendering it smooth, white and soft. Besides being a perfect 
cleanser and luxurious emollient, its tar principle strengthens and main- 
tains healthful and vigorous activity of the skin and adjoining mucous 
membranes. In order that the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may ob- 
tain a sample and test this soap for themselves, the manufacturers, the 
Packer Manufacturing Company, too Fulton street, New York, upon the 
receipt of twenty-five cents will send postpaid, a large cake, hand- 
somely wrapped in tin-foil. 


Both Ladies and Gentlemen, sail 

making from $3 to $6a day selling | 

our article. It is an entirely new 
5 


thing. Every family in the land 
should buy one. Agents that have been selling Gen- 
eral Grant’s Books are especially asked to correspond 
with us. Exclusive territory and special terms given. 


>FLORENCE 


CURRIER & JONES, 
Newark, N, J. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
all purposes, An Lie , Bath or Toilet. Will not 


ites LA M P STOVE. 

Pat. Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. 

- Weight 4 3-4 Ibs. No glass to break. 

Pa Will boil a quart of water 


more quickly than kind- 
ling can be found togen- 


ome) erate a fire in a range. 
= Sent to any address in the 
U.S. express paid, on re- 
Florence Machine Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


ALWAYS 
Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
1ssc. 


THE MISSES’ STOCK, 
IMPORTERS 
59 and 6x Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Berlin Zephyrs. Art Embroideries. 
Stamping and Designing. 
Materials, Samples and Tnetraction Books for all 
kinds of work. 


DYEING AND CLEANING. 
Curtains, Laces and Garments done up. 


If you want to make an Afghan, consult us. 
We have over 50 samples. Largest 
colors to be had in 


Germantown and Zephyrs. 


Assortment of 


of the most popular and a OF 
satisfactory corsets as HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band vets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, {7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 

GREAT LONDON TEA 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


D0 YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Houskeeping. 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAvy. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR 


HOUSE 
Cleaning 


Laundry 


Cc. 


From N. Y. Odserver, January 28, 1886. 

Why trudge along in old ruts, when labor- 
savers are appearing on all sides? JAMES PYLE’S 
PEARLINE is beyond all doubt a welcome boon to 
housekeepers. It saves labor of the hardest kind by 
producing the best and quickest results in the kitchen, 
the laundry and house-cleaning. In the last few years 
thousands of housekeepers have grown to think it in- 
dispensable, and we advise all of our readers who do 
not use it to get it at once. A fair trial will convince 
the most skeptical of its merits. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and Invalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, 
Je Manufacturers. 


Imperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is 

best article for cleaning your furniture and var- 
nished wood work. Any one can use it. On receipt 
of 25 cents we will send a bottle by express paid to any 
part of the United States or Canada. The price 
named will not, as a rule, pay the expressage, but we 
take this method of introducing the article, and should 
you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. 

THE BRIDGEPORT Woop FINISHING Co. 
G. M. BREINIG, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 


CANDY. 


" Send one, two, three or five dollars for a retail box 
by express, of the best candies in the world, put up in 
nice boxes. Strictly pure, suitable for presents. 

Give it a trial. Address, 


J. S. PELTON & CO., Clinton, Conn. 
MILK 


Laciart( ) 

res Dyspepsia 
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_Assimilates with food 


Furniture ATTENTION! Easton’s 
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five ara fifty 


AUER LACTATE CO. cents per bottle 


STON 


EVERY LADY SUBSCRIBER 


to this magazine is entitled to one elegant paper 
knife FREE by sending this notice with 15 cts. to 
cover expenses of mailing. This offer holds good for 
a time. 

YAL NOVELTY CO., MILFORD, CONN. 


C. 
A Beautiful Panel el Picture. 


In order to advertise Mellin’s Food 
in every home, we will mail, on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps, (to pay postage), 
a beautiful panel picture, printed in 
twelve colors. Size, 18x28 Inches? 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
40, 41, 42 & 43 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLD MEDAL, ee, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

a cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

§ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


f any kind,send stampto A 
Deyton, Ohio, for large 1 
ew and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
d-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BIGYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATURAL 
TEETH) 


THE PROPHYLACTIC THe 


TOOTH BRUSH. 


Universally endorsed by Den- 
tists. With the Curved Handle, 
Tapered Head, Contour of Bris- }e4 
ties, and Tuft at the End, all 
the teeth, even in the small- 
est mouth, can be 
cleansed. Patented. 


IDEAL BRUS 


ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH 


THE ONLY BRUSH 
MADE FOR 
Cleaning Artificial Teeth. 
With the Long Tuft of. Stiff 
Unbleached LBristles, and the 
Clearing Space, any cavity can 
be porte fe cleansed. — 

or = wearing 
Patented. 


For Sale by D 


‘hildren’ Teeth preserved by the HIL n’s PROPHYLACTIC. 
D and 8 


sent post-paid for 


35 cents, Child’s Size, 25 ce 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING co., FLORENCE, MASS. 


The art of making Tissue Paper 
Flowers is one of the most pleasant 


TISSUE PAPER FLOWER OUTFIT. 


occupations to engage in, while en- 
joying the pleasures of the mountain 
or seashore. 

The outfits which we offer are manu- 
factured and especially prepared by us, 
and the most complete ever offered. 

Our Book of Instructions (which 
every outfit contains) has over 75 
specially prepared designs and 
diagrams, showing how to cut forms 
for nearly every variety of flow- 
ers, and giving every possible and 
minute detail so clearly that any 
person can with a little practice become 
an adept in this beautiful art. 

Our Beginners’ or No. 1 outfit con- 
tains the following material: choice lot 
assorted colors of imported tissue paper, 
wire, rubber stemming, leaves, culots, 
sprays, flower centres, a large variety of 
stamped flowers and bodk of instruc- 
tions. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 2 outfit contains more material 
and extra tools. Price, $1.00. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Tissue 
Paper Flower Material. Agents wanted. 


JEROME NOVELTY CoO., 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Goop HousEKEREPING, 


‘AND CREAMERIES. 
GET 


BEST. 
THE LEONARD 


CLEANABLE, with Moy- 
able Flues, SoLip ASH, 
Carved and Ornament- 
ed, TRIPLE WALLED, 
CHARCOAL FILLED an 
METAL LINED, makin, 
Five Walisinall. Soli 
Iron Shelves and Air- 
Tight Locks. Great vari- 
ety. For families, grocers 
and hotels. Prices 
Freight allowed. Write 
for catalogue. Mention 
paper. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMP’Y, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain poles, Sash R 
pholstery, Drapers’ G b 
Fringes, etc. 


ALSO 
WINDOW’ SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 

F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


We have made this branch of our business of special 
value and convenience to customers not residing in 
Philadelphia. We have constantly in stock appropri- 
ately framed 


Etchings, Engravings, 


Gravures and Photographs, 


And at prices to suit all. We issue a catalogue of all 
new and important publications, with a description 
and size of each plate, which will assist materially in 
the selection of subjects, and which will be mailed on 
receipt of stamps. 

We have just received from Paris and Vienna, per 
steamer “ Aurama,” a beautiful and unique collection 
of Leather Portes for Cabinet and Card Photographs, 
ranging in price from $2.00 to $15.00. 

Beautifully Decorated Mirrors, 
Artistic Picture Frames, 
Rogers’ Groups, Pedestals to Suit, 
French Plate Mirrors, 
A full and important collection of 


American Historical Portraits. 
Valuable Paintings Cleaned and Restored. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
rves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 

Costs little more than a common 
rate. 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state Where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AADE MARK 


"SSB ‘WO}SOg NOTUL) 


Garland @il;Stove. 
“00 FAOLS MOLSYVE 


Improved for 1886. 


Has patent roller burners, is odorless, non-explosive. 
Has four 8-inch ae places and extra large oven. 
Will do twice the work of an ordinary kerosene stove, 
and is therefore the CHEAPEST as wellas the BEST 
OIL STO to buy. The three burner stove shown 
in cut will bake perfectly with the oven on the back 
holes, leaving the front ones for boiling purposes, and 
will do the work of any family with ease, without the 
smoke, dirt and heat of a Cook Stove. 

Send for circular. 


PATENT 


Spinning -Wheel Chair. 


PATENTED MARCH, 1886. 

A new and original design for an Arm-Chair, mace 
from the old flax Spinning Wheel, in the construc- 
tion of which every part of the wheel is used, as shown 
in the above cut, forming an Arm-Chair which is 
novel, artistic, durable. Made of oak, cherry, Mahog- 
any or gilt, it is suitable for the hall, library or parlor. 

x beautiful Wedding or Birth-day Present. 
Manufactured by WM. B. SAVAGE, Patentee 
43 West St., Boston, Mass. 


SUBMERGED 


FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The ‘‘ SUBMERGED FILTER” is eo to meet a long-felt 


want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. 


he purest is that which 


gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through ,the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 
This Filter is an imitation of the process of ote, made more cer- 


tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in 


ive minutes from 


the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 
The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 
The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 


It can be refill 


by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 


twenty-five cents. 
It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 


use, of whatever design, 


e or capacity. 


This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 
Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 


oom 13 Record Building. 


PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 


W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying {or 


over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as sprin 


water, | 


gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 


Schuylkill or a water. 


ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 


OFFI CES, {as University Place, NEW YORE. 


923 Chestnut Street, PH 


W. G. HIMROD, President, 


GEO. HULME food, and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR 
SHOULD NOT DRINK THE 
REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. if any reader of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay 
for pocuiing sms and postage, they will receive a one-pound 
package of this new coffee with full directions for 
using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


LAWN MOWER. 
The New Modei~ 


For 


Our Latest & Best | 


ity, dura- 


bility, and | 
qualityofwork | 


itis unequalled, 
while for Lightness 


large per centage, any 
other howe Mower 


MANUF’ CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. 


Have you tried “ Wurtine’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe,* Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Allen’s Root Beer Extract, 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


A Temperance Drink, and an article that ts ap- 
prectated by all who use it generally. 


Sold by first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


A 25c Bottle makes 6 gallons of Beer. 


Lf you cannot find it at your Grocers or Drug- 
gist, send to the Agents, 


cd 


167 Chambers Street, New York, 
132 Milk Street, Boston, 
29 River Street, Chicago. 


PERFECTLY PURE cucicest Fruits. BEST, 


Winning Friends Everywhere. ERY FAMILY should know their Delicious Flavors. 


Dealers Treble Sales with Them. Ask your Grocer or Dealer for Them. 
Wholesale Agents in the cities. Laboratory (Home Department), \\ ESi F1..LD, Mass. 


e novice. n or ie ex- 
—OUTFIT STRAWBERRIES 
Mest yet omerea | And Other Fruits, ‘Tirentwood, N. Y. 
~ or Pad, ‘stamped Instruction BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


10 ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tae Vatoe or tats Ourrit ts 1x Uservn Partrerns. 
They are not a lot of worthless little patterns crowded to- 
gether on a single sheet, but every pattern is useful. 


of the Outfit FREE. 


1 S|. -00, atista ction Cu aran teed. 
‘inbro oidery oy giving co ow- 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crotchet pack, elegant pat- 
terns, l0cts. Outfit and both books, $1. 

Direct to T. E. PARKER, oun. Mass. A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


*““WOOD'S” PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


TRADE MARK 


The “New Easy” L M DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
New awn mower. Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
ae Freckles, Moth- Pate es, 
xk Rash and Skin Diseases, 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
BEAUTIFIES 
The Skin. 


No other cosmetic 
will do it 


test of years, 
and is soharmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
ished Dr. L. 
Sayre said to 
a a lady of the haut 
| ton (a patient: :)—"* as you ladies will use them, I recom- 
| mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
| the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile re- 
moves phe by hake without injury to the skin. 
B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 
Y. For sale byall druggists and fancy goods 
} throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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Send for Descriptive ¢ Circular. youn@ LaDIEs 
MISSES XXX an 


FERRIS 


Be by STi retailers, Ask forthem, Tak 
FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., N.Y. 


EARS SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


for Health, Economy and B uty. 
Perfect fit forall l ages—Infan's to 
no other. 


Of All Kinds. 
Principals an 
TEACHERS WANTED! 
Assistants ; also several for Art, Music, &c. Appli- 
cation-form and information free. Address 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Mention this paper. Chicago, Til. 


44th YEAR. 


The Great Farm, Industrial and Stock 
Periodical of t of the South. 


It embraces in its coustitucney the intelligent, 
progressive and substantially successful farm- 
ers of the South, and as an advertising medium 
for the Merchant, Manufacturer, «tock Raiser 
and Professional Man,is ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED 
Space judiciously employed i in its columns is al- 
ways remunerative. 

Advertisements, perline,- - - - 30. 

Subscription, perannum, - - - $1.50. 

Address, CULTIVATOR PUB. CO, 
P. 0. Drawer 8, ATLANTA, GA. 


The Franklin Publishing House 
Is the Leading Book and Job Printing, 
Blank Book and Electrotyping 
House in the South, 

CONSULT US BEFORE PLACING ORDERS. 

JAS. P. HARRISON & CO., 


fizo. W. Harrison, Alabama St., 


Sec’y & Treas’r. ATLANTA, GA. 


Comp!ete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOG Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


French, German, Spanish, italian, 


You can, * ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages every-day and business con- 
versation, Ay S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTER CHAFT® ‘SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


G CO. 
Heald Building, Boston, Mass. 


SECURITY 


No “breaking i in” process, with accompanying dis- 
rt. Conforms to the figure of ee wearer 
in the tr ing positions. GEN 
WHA NE by our new process 
piece a cover, and the ends by 
a new fastening, rendering it impossible for the 
whalebone to punch Geom. If not to be had of 
your dealer will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.73 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 
WEEDSPORT, N, 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited numer 


of boys. Location unsurpassed for health/ul- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500, 
For circulars, address 
E. H. WILSON, “A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


ESTABLISHED 1822. 


HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 
to match. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
Paris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Extra Quality of Linen Folios, Superjine 
Flat and Folded mers of Highest 
é 


PAPER Co. 
SOUTH LEE, MASS. 


FLOWER SEEDS, Beautiful ROSES, 


Summer and other Flowering 


BULBS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HENRY K. SIMONS, Greenfield, Mass. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. £ cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps ca posts note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, a or 469 Broadway, New York. 


The Rational Cure for all Chronic Diseases, Nervous 
Disorders, Throat and Lung Troubles, Colds, Coughs, 
Catarrh, Consumption in its early stages, Rheu- 
matism, Humors of the Blood, Old Sores, 
Scrofula, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, and 


all Diseases of the Kidneys. 


The gas is inhaled from gas bags, and is drawn from heavy iron cylinders, and 
must not be confounded with the “‘ Oxygenated air or water,” so freely advertised 
and sent out from our large cities as “‘ Home Treatment.” 
who have tried breathing this latter vapor without benefit, find OUR COM- 
POUND OXYGEN entirely different, and infinitely superior. 


A NEW AND MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


By Prof. Poe's Invention, we now confine ONE HUNDRED GALLONS 
of COMPOUND OXYGEN IN A SMALL IRON BOTTLE, which can be 
sent to the bedside of che sick in all parts of the country at a comparatively small 
expense, when, by turuing a stop cock .or screw, the gas can be drawn in a small 
rubber bag and breathed, using from one to three gallons at a dose, a qua.t bottle 


or cylinder holding enough for two months’ treatment. 


By means of this most wonderful discovery we guarantee to send exactly the 
same article to any part of the country that we use in our office, and we will fur- 


Office Hours, 


Those of our patients 


PRICE 


One month’s treatment, 


U. S. COMPOUND OXYGEN COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 558, Springfield, Mass. 


From 10 A. M.to 7 P. M., 


ther guarantee that there is no purer or better COMPOUND OXYGEN in any 
city in the country than we furnish our patients for “‘ Home Treatment,” anc at 


Our Office, No. 494 Main St., Corner of State, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PRICE OF OFFICE TREATMENT. 


The charge for this treatment is $15 per month, payable in advance, and en- 
| titles you to 30 treatments. 


OF HOME TREATMENT. 


820 | Two months’ treatment, 
Payable in advance. 


830 


A rebate of 5 will be made when the empty cylinder is returned. 


Send for circulars. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Vil 


LADIES | FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; relievin, 
instantly, and rapidly healing the 
pa 

Gives prompt and ment relief in BURNS, 
SCALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of descri 

INTERNALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOL 
YELLOW, TYPAUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
other Fevers. 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from 
the EAR, OZZENA, A ffections of the ANTRUM. and 
CANCEROUS AFF -CTIONS, it is a boom to’ both 
Physician and Patien 

For SICK- ROOMS, ‘and all IMPURE and UN- 
LOCALITIES, and to prevent the spread 
of CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECLANT 

nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


NEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Pos‘en 


AND 


MUSICA GER. 


Gf shoice 

~~ literature for the fireside. “Musicineach 

© number worth the entire subscription price for a year. 

ERE, —If you will send us the names and ad- 

A of agents or persons out of employment, either 

ladies *s or gentlemen, and the address of yourS. S. Supt. 

and any music teacher you may know, we will send the 

MESSENGER to you free fillJan. 1887. OR send address of 

8. S. Supt. and music teacher, and 5 TWo CENT stamps and 
MESSENGER = be sent as above. Address Th 


e 
hite P Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Mnfrs. Steam 
White bber Stamps. Send for Catalogue.” 


LADIES’ DELIGHT 


Stamping Outfit for $1.00. 
Contains fifty full size Perforated Patterns suitable 
for Table Scarfs, Banners, Tidies, Sofa Pillows, &c.; 
One full Alphabet ; One good Felt Tidy stamped and 
materials to work it; One box Blue Powder, with di- 
rections for using without heat or cleansing of pat- 
terns; One Pad; One Distributor; also, Receipt for 
White Indelible Stamping. Send me $1.00 and your 
initials, and you will receive by return mail this 
entire outfit and a beautiful monogram. Lustra 
Painting Outfit, $2.00. Paris Tinting Outfit 
with sample and instructions, only 82.00, 

G@. REMINGTON, 130 Tremont St., Boston. 


IF YOU WANT 


To know all about California and the Pacific Coast, at 
the same time obtain one of the Best Papers 
in the United States, sub- 
scribe for the 


Weekly Alta California. 


It contains 64 columns of Choice Reading Matter 
every week. Send Postal Card Request for Free 
Sample Copy. Address, 


ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


Th Yoel Alta California, One Year, 
Postage Free) - 
Daily are One Year, - 


$1 50 
$6 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER | 


ETCALF’S SACHET POWDERS.—The 
quantity required is so small that the value of one 
| cent in any of the odors will perfume the article to 
which it may be attached for years. 
Send for sample to 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tr t St., Bost 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat. in 
Glass. _ Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


IN STAMPS will bring you 12 
C. Separate Packets 
New Dwarf French Marigold, Callio sis, 
Nigella, ay Mixed Zinnia, Oscar W ild 
Sun Flower, Fine Mixed Pansy, Nemophila, 
Mixed Petunia, Tropaelum Minus, Portulacca, Cand 
Tuft, Sweet Mignonette, and the Amercan Home an 
Farm for 3 months on trial. It is a 16 paged illustrated 
egg | evoted to Fancy Work, Kecipes, Household 
Helps, Stories, Floriculture, and kindred topics. To 
introduce it to the readers of this journal with a view 
to making permanent subscribers, we make this unex- 
ampled, liberal offer. Refer to editors of this paper. 


American Home and Farm, 
1013 Marble St.. Phila., Pa. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up. 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has been 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 

Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 


pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 

and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 
The gener is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes, 

and %- 

with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from 
the 
Each she 
its quality. 

‘Lhe 
with %- 


nest steel pen to be used with ease. 


. envelopes to match. 


Also in 1 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 


each box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER CO., 


New York Orrice, 62 DuANr ST. 


Beautiful Ever-blooming 


rs par 
Yor Vases 
and personal dec- 
oration. Our free 


Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, full of infor- 
mation, offers a best at ressenahle prices. 


THE BANNOC URN is OUSES, 


Send $1, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box of the best 
candies in America. put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
to all Chicago. ‘Try it once. 
ddress, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


CANDY 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


t pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
rere) annihilates time; prevents 

urglaries; saves many steps, and is 
} just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. Theonl practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to wor 

Chance for agents. No previous experience re wired. 
WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, 


GREATAMERICAR Te, AD 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebra’ eas 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Mose 
Deer rated Toilet Set. For full particalare add 

EG REAT N TEAC 
Vesey St., New York, 


Circulars free, 


envelopes tomatch. Also in 1,2, and 4 quires 


ure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
et and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 


per is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes 


Springfield, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and Giteating 
ROSES. We have all the latest novelties and finest 
standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to om all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from, 
oa ae strong Pot Roses safely by mail to © all Post 
ces, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled. 


TO 12 PLANTS GI, £8,t0 


per 
ording to value, Two a 1.4. express. 


Ne Guide. 78 ele; ilugtrated. Fr 
THE DINGEE & RD CO. 
Rose G é Co. Pa, 


PARKER'S the Lowest 


He is — Largest dealer in Embroidery and 
tamping Materials in the World. 
Mam me. Catalogue of rns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, (black, Uluelor wh hite), per box. 15cts. 
25 skeins Embroidery Silk, (assorted colors 13cts. 
Waste Embroider Silk, fal good silk) per box, gicts. 
12 knots Emb’y Floss. ; Large Ballof Tinsel, ag 
French Embroidery Cotton, ‘per doz. skeins, cts. 


Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) skeins, 
Fine Emb’y Chenille, per skein. perdoz.,  35cts. 
Color Card, (with ‘piece of silk ofe eac bes shade), l5cts. 
Linen Tidies(choose your own patterns) stam) , cts. 
Felt Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 5cts. 
English Crewels. persian. 3cts.; per 35 cts. 
Illustrated Price List of Gutfits and Matert- 
als, FR Kkensinaton Painting Outfit 25, Lustre 
Outfit, $3. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 


‘fabric. Designs in Crewels, 
i) Embroidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. New book, 


Sbound in cloth, showing all 
¥ the latest designs, sent on 
7 receipt of 25 cents. 


Be sure and give Briggs & 
Co.'s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk a@_(¢rial. 
(Ail ImporTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 

Ga At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 


104 Franklin St., New York. 
Instant relief. 


PIL ES never returns. No purge, no salve, no 


suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple pomeey 
Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y 


Final cure in 10 days, and 


In order to introduce onr r Watches and obtain “oe. we Ww 

® uisample of a ove Watch by registered mail for 5,'50- 
if so desired, will send by express. O. D. wae srivilogs 
to inspect before paving fort Send 50 nts P. O. stamps to 
d-fray Expr ss charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is or \eved in good faith, The atove cut isexactiy like watch sent, 
is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
winder. handsome gol plate cases, Keeps accurate time. If 
you are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 
cheertuily refund money. Meution whether you want engra: ed 
or plain cases, Ladies’ cr Geuts’ size. We mail nocirculars order 
= {ory nothing saved by writing for further particu- 
anton above price. Acents wanted everywhere. 


No 
BRISTOL. CO., 249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Good HouSEKEEPING. 


MARVELOUS PRICES!- 


BOOKS MILLION 


Complete Novels and Other Works, by Famous 
Anthors, Almost Given Away. 

The following books are published in neat pamphlet form, 

many of them handsomely illustrated, and al! are 

printed from good type upon good paper. They treat 

of a great variety of subjects, and we think no one can exe 

amine the list without finding therein many that he or she 

would like to possess. In cloth-bound form these books 

Each book is complete in itself, 

pe his is the book over 

which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and it is 
just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

Fancy Work for Home Adornment, an entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical 
instructions for making fancy baskets,wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, ete., etc., profusely and elegantly 
illustrated. 

Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Young. The finest 
collection of fairy stories ever published. The children will 
be delighted with them, 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. “The 
lady of the Lake"’ isa romance in verse, and of all the 
works of Scott, none is more beautiful than this. 

Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 

The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, a complete guide to correspondence, giving plain direc- 
tions for the composition of letters of every kind, with innu- 
merable forms and examples. 

yinter Evening Recreations, a large collection of 
Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for social 
gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home; illus- 
tratea. 


Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, large and 
choice coilection for school exhibitions and public and pri- 


vate entertainments. 
Parlor Magle and Chemical Experiments, ahem 31 Somerset St., 
which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks in 
e Home Coo! ook and Fami alc’ - 
containing hundreds of excellent cooking resipes te hints - A. f. W. PAPER co. 


to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all common ailments 


by simple home remedies. “ 
"Mam and Cust in Far Away Lands, a i : Gentlemen : Your Med: RINTED PAPER, or that containing chem- 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing tcated Toilet Paper” is an icals incident to the ostienry Process of manu- 
he peculiar life, habits, manners and customs o e peop eae ° j 
of foreign countries; illustrated. =! addition in the treatment of \ 'ctureis a cause of aes ete The © STAND- 
Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, em- ° ° ARD”’ Brand is not medicated, but is entirely free 
bracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of so- ‘” Anal diseases, allaying the from any deleterious substance. The division into 
iety life, of adventure, of railway life, etc., all v 
of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very inter. intense itching, is a remedy 
easily applied, and a trial is | Unferforated Roll, while the rapid dissolution of 
jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated, Hi convincing of its merits. the paper in water prevents loss of health from im- 
Useful Knowle for the Million, » bendy book Hut, S y pure air due to stoppage of pipes and drains, with 
of useful information for all, upon many and various su > Ri 
Feet F. M. Johnson, M. D. \ *ccompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 
de ack. A Novel. Hugh Conway, author of 
Daik Days,” ete. July 1, 1885. 
At the World's Merey. A By Florence War- 
len, author of ‘* The House on the Marsh,” etc. 
Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By “ The Duchess” ( B 4 WITH EXPRESS COMPANIES. NOW ER- 


author of Molly Bawn,” ete 
1. 


Dark D.: A Novel. By Hugh Conwa author of 
ABLE US TO DELIVER ONE DOZEN 


hor of * ho y 
“Ghelewsen theSnew. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, 1000 Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture pipe in the United States accessible by 
author of ** Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses,"’ ete. Express, on receipt of $3.00, or we can forward as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel 

The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, au- Wistere for $1.00, charges prepaid. 


thor of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” ete. 

The Frozen Dee A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, au- 
thor of ** The Woman in White,”’ ete. 

Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


thor of “ East Lynne,” ete. 
“om, OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
Thorne.” For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient 


Back to the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary Ceol and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular per- 
il to 


Wife Novel. By Miss Mu sistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fa’ 
lock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. relieve. 
oot Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. Alt This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a 
aati mtr ny Becret. A Novel. By Miss M. B, method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of 
Braddon, author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” etc. other remedies. . 
Leoline. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of Pocket Packet, 10 cents. Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per roll of 
“ Brenda Yorae,” ete. 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50 cents. Two 1,000 Sheet Rolls, Nickel 


op Sabriel’s Mr arriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, au- Fixture, $1.30. Delivered Free anywhere in the United States, on receipt of Price. 


Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Daniel 
Address ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., Albany, W. Y. 
Reaping the Whiriwind. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Hay, author of ‘ Old Middleton's Money,” ete. 
udley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of **Lady Audley'’s Secret,"* ete. 

How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and in- 
structive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry Ed- 
itor of * The Farm and Garden," Phila. 

Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora 


By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” ete. 


Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “ East e I will send to the readers of Gool 
Novel. By Mrs. Henry author Y Costumes REE. HoUSEKEEPING a sample cake 
The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, au- Cc B’S P f h “a 
: URE soap for the Hair, Teet 
Senge Eliot, author of of fi nest ick anc skin, and a valuable book, for 6 cts. Postage 
abr A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass 
OUR REMARKABLE OFFER. F 

Ang 36 of these 40 or the whole 00 Cleansed_ AN INTERNATIONAL 

1.60, 8 9s taken. Order now, and get our Catalog; COMPLIMENT. 
and FRANKLIN NEWS °F Dyed Offices of Redfern Ladies’ Tailor and Habit Make 
pers. Address § 721 FilvertSt. Philadelphia, Pa awe 26 Conduit St., London, 242 Rue de Rivoli, Pari 
without injury Cowes, Isle of Wight, Newport, Rhode Island. and 


AGENTS WANTED 210 Fifth Avenue New York, April 22, 1886. 
RNOLD 


To Herbert B i 
erywhere A o Herbert Booth King & Bro., 202 Broadway, N 
the 


at 
Sirs:—I j si : thd 
LEWANDO'S ‘management of my advertuing in the an 
ake this oppor t i sult 
le u aq 
CLEANSING my Firm is the largest Ladie 2 Tailors. Establish en 


la Fifth Ave. cor, W. 
For Soc. club we | New York. 


end FREE a Ring Price List Sent Free. and italy 
Th GOLD en of direct wit I 

he new ne Handkerchie various news rs. 

30 CardsrrincE Floralsfor Autograph or p’k HONETIC SHORTH AN OSGOODBY’S | now, after a fair and practical test of 18 months proval 
most lovely you ever saw, nameon,{Cards your name. e METHOD that through you I have in every case been able to save 
toc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name For Self-Instruction. | from 15% to 20% on each advertisement, and shall, 
toc. 25 plain gilt edge 1oc. 10 grand Silk Covered Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. | therefore, for thefuture place myself entirely in yout 
cards goc. Send 4c. for agent’s terms and sample ' Send Stamp for epee Ls Se &c. ds. Faithfully yours, ErRNEstT A. REDFERN. 
case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn, W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. ‘ For JoHN REDFERN & Sons, London, Paris and U.S. 
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Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, author | 
of The Wooing O't,” ete. | 
: 
chance, Send f moment being well over 2,500 and a though I have had 
re See WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 14th St. control of all the advertising connected with our ditfer a) 
vad 


r mort 


aware hag 
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